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Cuarter XXVII. 
PITFALLS. 


p—p* NORMAN finally fixed the day for leaving Paris, and Laura 

counted the hours, as they passed by, with a terrible feeling 
of reluctance. Could she go? She said to herself a dozen times a day 
that she could not, and yet she was possessed of so little resisting 
power that she made no legitimate effort to stay. She took everybody 
in her confidence by turns—Mrs. Cornford, Vittoria, Tommie, even 
Monsieur Puig; and each gave her counsel, though not of available 
sort. Of Perry she could not make a confidant, for some inexplicable 
reason, and the consciousness of having a secret from him made their 
conversations less sympathetic and less delightful to look back upon. 
Once or twice he had said to her: 

“You look ill; you sit among Mrs. Cornford’s oils too much. You 
should not come to her in the hottest part of the day,” accompanying 
the words with an underlying concern which set the child’s heart beating 
almost wildly. It was quite a new thing to Laura to find her small 


individuality recognised to the full by another person. Kitty had done ° 


it, but Kitty was not a man, and Kitty was too much in the habit of 
recognising individualities to render her recognition inestimable. Perry 
was so delightfully naive in his approval of persons and things, and at 
the same time so full of reverence for everybody excepting himself, 
that one felt attracted to him as to achild. Even whilst he was 
praising her, Laura seemed to be protecting him, and the need to go 
on protecting him grew stronger within her day by day. 

If he said, “Oh Laura! who will make me leave off work when my 
head aches?” or, “ Laura, I shall have no one to talk over my troubles 
to, and no one to look after me and keep me out of scrapes, when you 
are gone,” she repeated the words to herself again and again, smiling 
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and crying. There had been all along so much frankness in their 
intimacy, that regrets on both sides at the prospect of parting occa- 
sioned very little comment. Laura could freely tell Mrs. Cornford 
that she liked Perry very much, and that she should never forgive 
Kitty for her conduct to him. Perry could as freely talk of Laura’s 
charming ways and blind admiration of every one and everything con- 
nected with art. 

“T wish I had never seen Kitiy,” he happened to say to Mrs. 
Cornford, “and then perhaps——” but there he halted. 

“T wish you had never seen my little Laura,” Mrs. Cornford 
answered. “I ought to have known better than to let her come 2 to 
the house so often ; and as I didn’t, you ought.” 

“As if men are expected to know better than women, under any 
circumstances,” Perry said. “You must know, Mrs. Cornford, that 
you are alone responsible for any mischief that occurs under your 
roof.” 

Mrs. Cornford painted vehemently for a few minutes, and then said: 

“Tf you have led on that sweet thing to fall in love with you, Perry, 
T’ll never forgive you as long as I live.” 

“Good heavens!” Perry cried, turning suddenly pale; “it’s pre- 
posterous—it’s impossible—it’s ridiculous beyond measure. Why, 
Laura is a mere child, and—and I care for nobody but Kitty.” 

“You have never hinted to Laura that you wish her to stay here ?” 

Perry became suddenly red. 

“One might do that in all innocence,” he said, in a crestfallen 
manner ; adding, “if words are such dangerous things, the dumb are 
to be envied.” 

“You goose! There are different ways of saying many harmless 
things. A very little would turn Laura's head.” 

“Do you think it is turned ?” 

“ Well, we'll say on the verge of it, to pacify you; but take my 
advice, and mind your P’s and Q’s for the next three days. It is now 
Monday, and she goes on Thursday. I shall watch you like a sheep- 
dog till then.” 

“T hope you will,” sighed Perry; “it’s just the ruin of a man 
being left to himself.” And then he went to his studio, resolving to 
keep away from Laura as much as possible. 

Meantime Mrs. Cornford was trying to make up for her inconsiderate 
conduct by good advice. From morning till night she dosed Laura 
with prudential maxims having no especial application. If Laura ex- 
pressed a meek regret at the prospect of parting, she was answered 
by some such dictum as: 

“Well, every hen must lay it’s own egg, you know, my dear, and 
it’s as well to cackle and be pleased over it as not.” 

Or if Laura said, sighing, “Oh, dear Mrs. Cornford, my life is so 
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dull at home—you don’t know how dull it is!” the rejoinder 
would be: 

“Oh! for the matter of that, we all envy our neighbours’ puddings, 
child; but then they have to eat uninteresting things sometimes as 
well as we.” And whatever Laura happened to talk of was capped 
with an improvised aphorism, after this fashion : 

“Whistle and swallow no dust, or you'll never clean me,’ says 
the horse to the ostler; or ‘My master is all very well, as the dog said 
to his neighbour, ‘ but I do wish he’d a tail to wag when he’s pleased,’ ” 
which was apropos of people’s discontent in general, and of Laura’s in 
particular. Or, “‘ My ears are as God made ’em,’ as the donkey said 
to the fool,” which was apropos of nothing. 

Laura listened patiently, quite at a loss to account for Mrs. Corn- 
ford’s change of manner. Mrs. Cornford had always been apt at 
proverb-making, but it was new for her to turn preacher, and she 
preached at poor little Laura with a vengeance. A dozen times a day 
she was told to honour her father and mother, that her days might be 
long in the land; to be a good girl, and do what everybody wiser than 
herself told her to do, &e. &e. 

Laura’s gentle heart swelled with indignation under this treatment. 
Who had led her on to love art, and everything connected with it, 
more than Mrs. Cornford? Who had dwelt more strongly upon her 
taste for drawing? Who had given more prominence to the very sort 
of decision against which she was now warning her from morning till 
night? Mrs. Cornford was, in fact, too late repenting of a series of 
follies. She had seen how happy it made Laura to be among them, 
all the time, having no heart to keep her away. She had seen how 
the little thing was falling in love with them all, with Perry especially, 
day by day, and she had no heart to stop that either. It pleased and 
amused her to watch the moral and intellectual development of this 
sweet wild flower of a woman, and the wild flower blossomed ere she 
was aware. Mrs. Cornford saw no better way of undoing her work 
than to snatch the poor flower from its forced atmosphere and place it 
in its native woods again. 

‘You know, chick,” she would say, “it breaks all our hearts to lose 
you, but we are vagabonds in the face of the world, and you are a little 
lady. We're the best of friends, though we can’t mix, as the oil said to 
the vinegar.” 

“But I shall see you sometimes?” Laura urged, in a frightened 
voice. 

“Well, I suppose so; but if not, there is no earthly use in senti- 
mentalising over it. A little sentiment, like a little basalt, goes a long 
way.” 

“Oh Mrs. Cornford!” Laura said beseechingly, “what have I done 
that you don’t want me to come among you again ?” 
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“You goosey! who said that? You may come again as much as 
you like; but you'll be in Switzerland, and'we shall be, we don’t know 
where. Have you a pair of seven-leagued boots ?” 

“T wish I had,” Laura answered. 

“ And so do I; but as you haven't, and I haven’t, why, let us agree 
to cut each other with a good grace, whether we come again or not. 
I am sorry enough to lose you, I’m sure! You have sat for me as 
Rosalind, as Undine, as Gretchen, and I could find half a dozen more 
characters for you. But papa takes you to Switzerland, and so all our 
pretty plans are done for.” 

Laura then turned to Vittoria, and from her found sympathy, which 
was comfort indeed. Though in love, Vittoria recognised an intellectual 
need as something solemn; and perhaps—for who so quick at reading 
women’s secrets as the woman who has once had a secret of her own ?— 
she recognised the other need that enchained Laura to Paris. 

“You are too young as yet,” she said, ‘‘to take upon yourself the 
sacrifice of a direct for an indirect duty. If you were as old as I am, 
it would be different ’—Vittoria had reached the great age of twenty- 
five—* but you are in the first enthusiasm for art, which does not 
always last,” she said, sighing. 

“Tt is not so much that,” Laura began, eagerly : “I feel as if I owed 
more to you all than to any one in the world, and as if I could only 
give forced affection to others. I was never happy till I came here.” 

“Duty is not always happiness,” said Vittoria, gravely. 

“ But it must be easier to do one’s duty when one is happy.” 

“ Quite true; and we are right in seeking the best happiness for 
ourselves, provided it is also the best happiness of others.” 

“T don’t think I add to any one’s happiness much at home,” poor 
Laura said, humbly ; “I am looked upon as such a helpless sort of 
thing—even by Prissy.” 

“ But ever so little love of art, as long as it is genuine, widens one’s 
sympathies, and therefore one’s power of helping. You know, Laura, 
dear, about one woman in a thousand, and no more, is strong enough 
to stand alone; and these family ties and affections, that seem prison- 
walls now, will prove welcome defences by and by.” 

“Then I must go home, and see no more pictures and no more 
artists—never paint any more, and be contented ?” 

“You must go home and remember us always, and, when you are a 
little older, choose to take part and lot with us if you still feel as you 
do now. That is what I say,” said Vittoria, kissing her, “and that is 
what my Victor says, and he is wise.” 

Vittoria, like Mrs. Cornford, felt a little responsible on Laura’s 
behalf. For the last few weeks they had been taiking ari to the 
child—art in season and art out of season—till it was no wonder that 
her head was fairly turned by it. She had been dragged from gallery 
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to gallery, from studio to studio; had heard discussions on the works 
of Ingres, of Geréme, of Meissmier, of Frére; had been deluged with 
artistic argot from morning till night. It was like giving strong 
meat to babes, and Laura naturally underwent the pains of after 
indigestion. They had taught her that there was nothing worth 
having in life but art, and art she could not have! Vittoria’s ap- 
pealing faith in her, aad the weight Vittoria gave to her inmost 
aspirations, afforded consolation, however. She was growing older— 
oh happy thought!—and she prayed that the years might come and 
go quickly. 

On the occasion of what was to be Laura’s last visit to the Rue de 
Trévise, no personalities were brought forward, and everybody laughed 
and talked, in order that the child might be cheered. 

When it came to adieux, Monsieur Puig kissed her on each cheek 
after quite a paternal manner. Vittoria embraced her with tears, and 
the three children struggled for the last kiss. Mrs. Cornford said she 
would accompany her to the Palais Royal, and Perry proposed to go 
too, as there was a large unsavoury bouquin to carry, Monsieur Puig’s 
parting gift. The three descended, Mrs. Cornford adjusting bonnet 
and shawl as she went along. 

“When shall we three meet again ?” she said, blithely. “If never, 
it won't be my fault. Oh dear! there’s that tiresome picture-framer, 
Giraud, and I must turn back with him. Well, Perry, you will see 
her safely into the omnibus, won’t you? Good-bye, my dear. See 
all you can on your travels, and say nothing about them when you 
come back. That’s the best advice I can give you.” 

Laura and Perry walked on with some vague sort of conviction 
that the walk was critical, and that the sooner it was over the more 
easy in mind they should feel. Laura had not realised till now how 
much more personality had contributed to make the last few weeks so 
turbulently sweet. All the passionate longings in Laura’s heart— 
longings that even Vittoria had not quite understood—were tending to 
a climax, under the influence of Perry’s sudden, mysterious shyness. 
“Oh! why are we together ?” was the child’s agonised thought, and 
both felt but too mistrustful of the issue that lay in their hands. 

They crossed the Boulevard and walked along the gay Rue Vivienne, 
seeing nothing with their eyes, hearing nothing with their ears. The 
burden of an unspoken romance kept repeating itself, high above the 
eddy and flow of Parisian street-life; and though Perry had heard 
such a burden before, it charmed and chastened him still. 

Laura tried to be indifferent ; but she could not prattle in the old 
way, and she wondered to herself if it would be very wrong to have 
out their trouble, like children, before saying good-bye. She was 
quite a child in some things, and she felt conscious of no sinfulness 
in this clinging grief at separation. 
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“Tf I had been like Prissy I should have made a great fuss, and 
papa would have stayed,” she said, artlessly. “Prissy always gains 
her point.” 

“Ah!” Perry answered, in a tone of reproach; “ you would have 
gained your point too, had you cared enough about it.” 

She looked troubled and changed colour: the corners of the sweet 
mouth turned down, the long soft eyelids grew moistened with tears. 
“T did care about it,” she began ; “ itis very unkind of you to say that.” 

The sight of her tears moved Perry to instantaneous penitence, and 
in his penitence he said a dozen unwise things. He said that if it 
had not been for Laura he should have sunk within the last few 
weeks into an abyss of degradation ; that it was she, and none other, 
who had saved him hitherto, and she was going to desert him now; 
that, having lost all hope in the world, her friendship was still dear 
and valuable to him, and he did not know how he should be able to 
live without it. 

Then, seeing Laura’s sweet face so moved by his words, he forgot 
the duty he owed to himself and to her, and went on, alternately 
raving, confiding, approving, till her senses were in a whirl. 

In this stage of their infatuation they reached the distracting Bureau 
des Omnibus, in the Palais Royal. Perry took Laura’s ticket, number 
thirty-two, and they sat down, hoping thirty-two would not be called 
yet. Perry drummed with his fingers on the hard cover of the bou- 
quin ; Laura looked steadily another way. 

A French Bureau des Omnibus is a pandemonium, indeed—only that 
the devils are very harmless and rather melancholy-looking Frenchmen, 
in official costume. But how they torment and terrify the unfortunate 
public who travel by omnibus! If in a hurry, you are as a mouse in 
the claws of two or three imperturbable cats; and if you are com- 
placent, you are worried just the same. 

Laura and Perry heard nothing but the beating of their own 
hearts, and the numbers as called out by the conductor. 

The two omnibuses had filled, and the last number called had been 
twenty-nine. Surely Laura’s turn would come very soon. They 
listened for the signal of parting—dreading it, longing for it, with a 
sort of self-preserving instinct. 

A third omnibus drew up, and whilst an eager crowd pressed to the 
door, the conductor proclaimed two vacant places, 

“ Trente.” 

Number thirty took his seat. 

“ Trente-un.” 

Number thirty-one took his seat. The door was closed, the omni- 
bus filed off, and Laura and Perry breathed again. When at last the 
signal was given—Trente-deue—Laura rose, in extreme discomposure. 
“Give me my ticket; the place is for me,” she cried. 
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“ You will come back to us before very long ?” he asked, in the way 
of one who exacts a promise. 

“ Yes,” she answered, flushing and faltering. 

“A voiture, mademoiselle, sil vous plait,” cried the conducteur, at the 
top of his voice; and Perry handed her in. As the heavy vehicle 
was driving off, he got a last look and a last word, and both of them 
told him what he felt he ought not to know. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 
WHAT DEAD SEA APPLES TASTE OF. 


Tr was only natural that Laura’s disturbed mood should be imputed 
to the coming separation from her friends, Mrs. Cornford and Vittoria, 
and Dr. Norman and Prissy did their very best to inspire her with 
cheerfulness. Prissy had never been to the Rue de Trévise, and 
Dr. Norman only once or twice; so that the probable share Perry 
might have in Laura’s reluctance to leave Paris never once occurred to 
them. Laura, therefore, escaped the sarcasm that would have been 
hardest to bear. 

For Prissy was a terrible little satirist, without any idea of modera- 
tion, where a possible witticism was concerned. She kept a sharp eye 
upon all poor Laura’s weak points, and lashed her severely when any 
of them led her into the committal of folly. 

“ Look at Laura’s queer old book, papa!” she cried, as Laura quietly 
deposited the bouquin of the hard hide upon the table. “ Who gave 
it to you?” 

“ Monsieur Puig,” said Laura; “ he is a very clever political writer, 
and is engaged to marry Vittoria Bianchi.” 

Prissy took up a corner of her apron, and, thus armed, opened the 
bouquin gingerly. 

“Tt’s a very dirty old thing,” she said. “Is Monsieur Pig—--” 

“ Puig,” said Laura, impatiently. 

“Ts Monsieur Puig a little dirty too?” 

Dr. Norman could not forbear a laugh at Laura’s expense. 

“T am afraid we can’t answer for our friends in the Rue de Trévise 
on that head, can we, Laura? They love art better than soap and 
water.” 

“Oh papa !” 

“You can’t deny, my dear, that it’s not alone Monsieur Puie’s inky 
shirt, or Mademoiselle Vittoria’s exceptionable wristbands, that bear 
out my statement. Mrs. Cornford, whom I respect from the bottom 
of my heart, certainly likes water as little as a land-rat, and Mr. 
Perugino—well, Mr. Perugino—must I say it, Laura ?—Mr. Perugino 
won't be driven into marrying his laundress because her bill is too 
heavy to pay.” 
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For a minute or two Laura was speechless from indignation. 

“T would rather see people a little careless in those things than 
wrapped up in their own affairs, and living without ideas——” 

“ But does it follow that one cannot be clean and clever too? What 
a little casuist you are where your friends are concerned !” 

“T’m sure if there are any mice in Mrs. Cornford’s house, Laura 
loves them better than she does us two, papa,” Prissy said, looking up 
from the bouguin, which contained some quaint woodcuts, adding : 
“Oh! what a queer book for Mr. Pig to give you, Laura; I have 
seen three pictures of the devil in it!” 

“ Why do you look at it, then?” Laura cried, in a fit of childish 
passion ; “and you know it isn’t true what you say about the mice, 
Prissy. Papa, it is very unkind of Prissy to talk in that way.” 

“We didn’t mean to be uncivil, and we beg your pardon, my dear, 
don’t we, Prissy ?” said Dr. Norman, kindly. 

Then Laura burst into tears. Dr. Norman hastened to his own 
room, and Prissy became penitent in 2 moment. 

“It’s a dear book—a sweet book,” she said, hugging the bouquin in 
her arms, and kissing her sister. “And you might know I was in fun 
about the mice, Laura, dear.” 

The little squabble passed over ; but, absent as Dr. Norman habitu- 
ally was, he noticed all that day Laura’s pale looks and quick uneasy 
breaths. She turned red and white without any cause, started at the 
merest sound, and her eyes never for a moment lost a certain lustre 
that was new to them. When night came and they were alone, he 
could no longer keep his thoughts to himself. 

“ My dear Laura,” he said, “ it is childish of you to think that I 
shall let you go on with us now.” 

Laura stood aghast. 

“T don’t want to make you miserable, of course. At first sight, it 
seemed most likely that you should be happier with your father and 
little sister than with any friends, but there is no deciding for others, 
and I have always desired you to decide for yourself. You can, there- 
fore, stay.” 

“Papa,” Laura began, with a sob, “I know you are vexed with 
2 

“Oh! never mind me,” Dr. Norman said, a little impatiently ; “I 
can’t expect you to think as I do in everything, and you are not a 
baby. You must begin to decide for yourself. You decide to stay. 
Good ; I accept your decision.” 

And with that he left her. 

Poor Laura! She warred between two longings—the longing to 
make Perry’s life happier, and the longing to be dutiful to her father. 
One minute she was saying to herself that she would only stay a little 
time in Paris, and not deceive Dr. Norman after all; another, she was 
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contriving all sorts of plans for Perry’s comfort, Meantime, she saw her 
luggage separated from the rest; she heard the order given for a carriage 
next morning to drive Monsieur and Mademoiselle to the Rue de Trévise ; 
she watched her father’s and Prissy’s cloaks and umbrellas put in the 
omnibus, with a vague feeling that she must be going too. But she 
was not going. From the time of interchanging that secret compact 
with Perry up till now she had never once doubted the sweet selfish 
creed of youthful passion to be a true one. She relied so uncompro- 
misingly for the time upon any judgment stronger than her own, that, 
had she gone to a third oracle, she would have fallen down before it, 
and again surrender her opinion. Believing Perry to be wrong and 
her father to be right, what course was lef: open to her but to cleave 
to the one and forsake the other? Could she give up Perry? Could 
she give up her father—and Prissy ?—for Prissy, being her sister, she 
felt that she ought to love her almost as well as those two. Laura 
did not sleep very well that night, and longed for the morning, which | 
must put some sort of end to her miserable indecision. Once or twice 
she consoled herself by recalling Perry's looks and words, though 
shyly, and with the feeling that such self-indulgence was wrong. Who 
could have dreamed that his dream would ever come true ?—for Laura, 
like other young girls, had had her dreams. She smiled to herself, 
thinking how sweet and good it was to be cared for by any one like 
Perry. The thought of his passion for Kitty bore no bitterness with 
it, for she felt childishly sure that Kitty was nothing to him now. 
The first streak of light seemed to smite all happy and peaceful 
thoughts like a cold sword-blade. The poor child started up, and put 
her fair hair from her face, crying to herself, distractedly, “ What 
shall I do—oh! what shail I do?” 

Prissy, who slept in a little bed close by, was also awake early, for 
the journey to Frankfort, and from thence up the Rhine, had number- 
less excitements for her. 

“Do let us get up, Laura,” she said ; “ we are going to Germany, 
where the people eat pumpernickel. Oh! I am so glad!” 

“What should we get up yet for?” Laura asked wearily. ‘“ There 
is nothing to do.” 

“ You haven’t three dolls’ clothes to put away, and a tea-set, and I 
don’t know what besides. It’s all very well for you to lie in bed, 
Laura, but it won’t do for me.” 

And thereupon Prissy jumped out of bed, wrapped herself in a 
dressing-gown, and, opening the door an inch wide, called out, 
“Garcon, de l’eau chaude, tout de suite, sil vous plait.” 

“ How absurd!” said Laura. “Who do you think will be up at 
this hour ?” 

Then she turned her head on the pillow, and dozed a little, and 
when she awoke again the sun was shining brightly, and Prissy had 
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gone away. She got through the business of her toilette after a very 
listless fashion, and when it was done, sat down, not having courage 
to join her father and Prissy downstairs. At last Prissy came running 
to say that breakfast was ready, and that they were waiting for her. 

“And really, Laura, your unpunctuality is something dreadful,” 
she added, with a mock assumption of authority. 

“Has Laura told you that you and I are to go on our travels 
alone ?” asked Dr. Norman of Prissy as they sat down to table. 

“Papa!” cried Prissy, looking from one to the other with inex- 
pressible dismay. 

Dr. Norman went on with assumed cheerfulness : 

“Of course it is a great disappointment, but disappointing things 
must be made the best of, musn’t they? Only remember that we 
shall expect to hear from you regularly, Laura.” 

“T will not stay here if you think it wrong, papa——” 


_” “My dear child, it is a little late "to refer the question to me now. 


Having decided for yourself yesterday that you could not leave Paris, 
by all means act upon that decision 

“ But indeed—indeed I want to do what you wish,” began poor 
Laura. 

“ And indeed I want you to please yourself; so that we might go 
on all day begging the question. The simplest solution of the difficulty 
is to try your new friends, and come back to the old when you are 
tired of them.” 

Prissy broke into passionate deprecations of Laura’s ingratitude, 
which Dr. Norman checked, and the little party finished breakfast as 
if nothing had happened. 

Laura’s heart had given a great bound at the final assurance that 
her promise to Perry was to be kept, but after that first revulsion of 
feeling she could only think of her father, and of the secret she was 
withholding from him. 

Dr. Norman bade her say good-bye to Prissy, and hurried her off 
in his usual absent, preoccupied way, with a little, though very little, 
show of vexation. 

Arrived at their destination, they found everybody in bed; and as 
Dr. Norman had to catch an early train, and had no particular desire 
to see Mrs. Cornford, he scribbled a hasty letter, commending Laura 
to her care and protection for the next few weeks. He enclosed 
in the letter a billet de banque for Laura’s expenses during the time, 
and, after reiterating his request that she should write very often, he 
kissed her and went away. 

By-and-by, Mrs. Cornford came out of her room to open the shut- 
ters and light the fire, in dressing-gown and slippers. She received 
Laura and Laura’s explanation of herself with the sort of unmitigated 
surprise that is sure to imply reproach, 
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“'That’s exactly what I expected of you, you dear little fool!” she 
said. “Well, God made one as well as t’other, as the man said who 
had a wart on his nose. Where you'll sleep I haven’t the least idea, 
unless in the wood-cupboard ; but never mind; you're here, and when 
we make a pudding ourselves, we ought to eat it without making 
faces. But I did give Dr. Norman credit for knowing better. Well, 
we'll see what he says for himself. Poor man! who would be a 
widower with children growing up, I wonder? And what a sum he 
sends for your bread and butter! Why, child, he must think you 
have the appetite of the man who ate a leg of mutton at a meal; but 
your papa is just the man to get imposed upon, and wants as much 
looking after as a baby. Why ever didn’t——” she broke off from 
her sentence, for, imprudent though she was, she never linked the 
names of Kitty and Dr. Norman together in Laura’s hearing. 

Laura took off her bonnet and cloak with a very disconcerted air, 


feeling convicted of folly. But would not Perry say something kind 
and comforting ? 


Cuapter XXIX. 


AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Wattst Perry had been trying to ruin himself, body and mind, in which 
course sweet Laura’s love seemed to stay him for a little while—whilst 
Dr. Norman went his quiet ways, sad and puzzled over many things— 
what was Kitty doing? Where was this goddess of theirs, whose 
favoured lover must be, as they thought, a king among common men ? 

Kitty was at Fontainebleau—no farther—enjoying to the full the 
delicious perfection of summer-time there, wanting no new lovers, 
troubled now and then for the old, troubled also about some other 
things, but not too troubled to be her gay, bewitching, animating self. 
It was astonishing how strongly she possessed the power of enjoying, and 
of imparting the same power, though in a smaller degree, to others. 
It is so with all forcible natures ; idiosyncracies emanate from them 
as light from luminous bodies. 

They had made up a little party to which Kitty stood in much the 
same sort of relationship as a conductor to his orchestra, holding her- 
self responsible for every discord. Of course she succeeded admirably. 
She got up the most perfect little picnics that ever were, without 
apparent trouble. The morning would be brilliant, the men would 
put on alpaca coats, the ladies muslin dresses, and open carriages 
would drive up exactly when they were ready, and all drove off to the 
beautiful woods, and had strawberries and cakes and champagne, 
and enjoyed everything without reservation. 

Then there were little dinners and breakfasts, musical parties, 
sketching parties, and a multitude of pleasant changes rung upon a 
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pleasant tune. Kitty had taken great care to bring no dull people 
away from Paris, disliking dull people more than she disliked liars and 
drunkards, and the greatest vagabonds on the face of the earth. 
“What right have the stupid to expect the wise to love them, and be 
civil?” she would say mercilessly ; and she called dullness a disease 
which was as catching as measles, and avoided it accordingly. 

Granted that this policy is selfish, does it not save one from all 
manner of polite hypocrisies ? Our dear dull friends smack their lips 
over our cakes and ale, and proclaim to all the world how simple we 
are, with all our wit, and how we love them, whilst all the time we 
have been, figuratively speaking, tearing our hair, wringing our hands, 
and crying, “ Ye gods, deliver us!” 

Kitty kept her dull friends at Jericho, instead of wishing them 
there, which was an economy of patience on one side anyhow. 

First and foremost of their party was a young English lady named 
Ella Bartelotte, and her father, a baronet and a widower. 

Ella Bartelotte was one of those tiny, fragile, diaphanous-looking 
women who remain children all their lives—which are not often long 
—and fascinate people by their helplessness and angelic bearing of 
what may be described as a negative existence. Of an organisation so 
weak that the exercise of every sense carried pain with it, she yet 
continued to dabble in music, books, travel, and talk, and enjoy them 
all. Her lungs were weak ; her digestive powers of no better quality ; 
her brain incapable of any lengthened stress; her eyes as soon tired 
as her slender little wrists. But she had a gentle face and sweet 
voice, and, though she only liked people here and there, counted her 
lovers and friends by dozens. 

Sir George was an exceedingly moral but hard-natured man, whom 
nothing but an invalid daughter could have made at all human, and 
whose humanity was always assuming an apologetic attitude, as if a 
little ashamed of itself. But no one could be more useful in the 
capacity of travelling companion than he, for he went into all the 
details of expenditure as if he were a courier, and got the best of 
everything for himself and his party without ever being cheated of a 
halfpenny. He was liberal, too, in providing pleasures for people his 
daughter liked, and she liked Kitty, she told him, almost better than 
any woman she knew. 

“She has so much chique about her, papa,” she would say, “a 
thing hardly any Englishwomen have. And she is so warm-hearted 
and kindly—too much so for this cold world. I can’t think where 
she learned all her amiability ; it is as perfect as a work of art.” 

Then there were some musical people: a melancholy Italian gentle- 
man and his wife, who were Myra’s guests and protégés, of course, 
and who showed their appreciation of such good hostesses by playing 
and singing divinely whenever they were asked to do so. 
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There was also one of those Englishmen whom one never fails to 
encounter abroad—named Tyrrell—who sketch a little, play a little, 
have a dozen foreign idioms at their tongue’s end, are veritable enthu- 
siasts where foreign art or climate or ‘scenery are concerned, and turn 
up from year to year at Rome, on the Nile, in Norway, at the Swiss 
baths, no matter where—looking as young, as gay, and as much ab- 
sorbed by their dilettantism as ever. They don’t write, they don’t 
read, they don’t care a straw about politics or social reform, but they 
enjoy life to perfection. 

And, there was a Captain Longley, who hated everything that was 
not English, and whose chief pleasure in foreign travel seemed to con- 
sist in abusing it, who made up the party. It must be admitted that 
Captain Longley made himself very agreeable to everybody, and could 
by no means have been spared. He was exceedingly clever, too; knew 
exactly what was going on in England; had seen active service, and 
explored savage countries, all of which he could talk brilliantly ; had 
read every French and English novel, good, bad, or indifferent, and was 
so good-natured, that you were sure to find him looking after all the 
most uninteresting women, whether young or old, at a party. Besides 
these, there was a constant ebb and flow of visitors from Paris. No 
two days were alike. The amusements were always well assorted and 
elegant. The temper of the party was harmonious. What wonder 
that at Fontainebleau Kitty began to forget? An atmosphere of roses 
dulls the senses alike to pain and duty, and she was living in an atmo- 
sphere of the sweetest. 

About seven in the morning, Francine brought in a cup of tea, and, 
having opened the window, let in a puff of delicious air. Francine 
prepared her bath, and laid out her clothes, with a white muslin morn- 
ing dress, or something equally enticing; then, after the dawdling 
delights of the toilette, and half-an-hour spent in plucking roses for 
the salon, there would come the déjewner, and the long morning drive, 
and the tea in the forest, and the late dinner, and the talk and music 
in the beautiful summer twilight, with scents of flowers and twittering 
of birds coming through the open windows. 

Kitty thought of her old life at Fulham with a shudder. How 
dreadful it would be to return to the squalor of it, the hand-to-mouth 
struggle of it, the vulgarity, not to say coarseness, of it! Shelley 
House had been an improvement upon Paradise Place, but she felt as 
if she should find it hardly more bearable now, what with the dis- 
orderliness and noise of the children, and the absence of anything like 
elegance there. 

For life to Kitty was as one of the fine arts to an enthusiastic 
student, ever revealing some new faculty, and a fair field for the 
exercise of it. She looked down loftily upon ordinary men and women, 
who are content to go in whatever narrow road Providence has placed 
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them, with self-complacent pity, thinking,“ Poor fools, poor fools ! you 
act as if life were a lottery, instead of a contest in which the strongest 
is sure to win”—feeling so secure herself in her sense of youth and 
wit and ability. 

Sometimes her exquisite strategy would be worsted by the merest 
chance. When, for instance, Myra came to her one morning, all 
blushes and perplexity, saying : 

“What do you think, Kitty? I know Captain Longley wishes me 
to marry him !” 


“Oh dear!” Kitty said, forgetting to conceal her genuine dismay, 
“ oh dear!” 


Myra did not seem to think the matter so deplorable, and began to 
discuss it aw sérieux. 

“There are two sides to the question, I daresay. Captain Longley 
is poor—that is, compared to me—and a wee wee bit younger. Then 
he has female relations ; I hate a man’s female relations. But, on the 
other hand, how clever he is, how good-natured, how amusing—not 
handsome, perhays—but only fools need to be handsome: and he is 
so chivalrous, that I believe he would jump into the white bear's 
cage in the Zoological Gardens if ever so ugly a woman dropped her 
parasol in it. Oh, darling! what is the matter? you are crying.” 

Kitty dashed away a tear or two, laughing self-derisively. 

“What a superb idiot I am!” she cried, still laughing and crying. 
“JT wonder whether other people are always making such discoveries 
about themselves? No; I’m worse than an idiot, Myra; I’m a selfish, 
self-absorbed, self-interested wretch, that’s what I am, and if I cry, is 
it any wonder ?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Myra, petting her. 


“What do I mean?” cried Kitty, in a passion of grief and self- — 


contempt. ‘‘ Myra, you are as blindly unconscious of what is going on 
before your very eyes as a new-born baby! As if I could rejoice in 
the prospect of your marriage—I, who love you better than any one in 
all the world—I, whose very head is the gift of your hands, whose life 
were worthless but for you! Don’t you see how it will be with us if 
you marry Captain Longley, or anybody? It will be happiness, a 
completed life to you. It will be death in life to me. But——” 
here her yoice grew thick, and she slipped down to a low stool, and 
hid her face in Myra’s lap. “ You must marry him since you wish it, 
and I shall still be bound to you as long as I live.” 

It was only natural that Myra should cry a little too, and, after 
having wept with her friend, reassure her by every possible means. 
Why should a marriage divide them at all, or, at any rate, for a time ? 
And why should not Kitty herself marry by-and-by? Nothing should 
induce her to prove ungrateful to her dearest friend—nothing in the 
whole world. Kitty must smile and look happy, since there was so 
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little to be miserable about. Of course, Myra would keep a home for 
her ; and Kitty was so attractive, so handsome, so universally worshipped, 
that it was quite preposterous to entertain any doubt regarding the 
future; and much more Myra said, with her arms round her friend’s 
neck all the while. 

Kitty heard to the end, passionately impatient. When Myra had 
done, she broke into a torrent of words, compared with which Myra’s 
had been as the chirpings of a timid sparrow to the cries of an enraged 
eagle, 

“Oh yes, I am to smile and look happy! but you spoiled children 
of fortune don’t know what life is to us outcasts.” 

“Oh, my dear Kitty!” Myra interposed, quite shocked. 

“ Yes ; outcasts, pariahs, scapegoats of society—those are the proper 
names for us,” Kitty went on fiercely. “We women who have no 
home, no friends, no money, being born into the world without 
being consulted—we must live, and life becomes a game of chess. We 
don’t like work, we don’t like poverty, we don’t like vice; but we like 
ease and wealth and good repute, and we win them somehow. How? 
Oh the difference between an estate inherited and an estate thus pil- 
laged! The one is as strong and steadfast as a baronial mansion, the 
other as ephemeral as the spider’s web hanging to its porch. You are 
the lady of the manor, I am the parasitic spider who has fed upon 
your bounty. What can I expect, but to be swept away when the 
mansion is made ready for a wedding?” She seized Myra’s hands 
and held them to her cheek, laughing and erying. 

“The worst of it is that spiders have affections,” she cried. “As a 
sister, I love you, Myra, and do not sisters lose each other when they 
marry? Oh lonely, miserable me!” 


Cuarrer XXX. 
A REPRIEVE AND A SENTENCE. 


“On lonely, miserable me!” cried Kitty, with the tears streaming 
down her beautiful face. How could an insignificant little sparrow 
find withal to comfort a grand eagle? Myra could only reiterate her 
first words of affectionate consolation, drop a little kiss on her friend’s 
hand, clasp her round the waist, and so on. 

But she chanced to let fall the careless phrase which Kitty caught 
and clung to, as a drowning creature to a splinter (who ever caught at 
a straw ?). 

“Why, Captain Longley hasn’t really proposed yet ”— and Kitty so 
impressed Myra with the dignity and advantage of being a little dilatory 
in love matters, that she decided to keep her admirer in suspense for the 
present. Having inserted the thin edge of the wedge, Kitty managed 
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the whole affair beautifully. Captain Longley being made to see that, 
for some reasons or other, Myra wished to keep matters in a prelimi- 
nary state a little longer, went back to Paris in a pet, and Kitty 
breathed again. 

But she felt that her house was built on sand, and looked around 
for safer foundations. Her reprieve might be very short. She knew 
well enough that, when Myra married, everything must change for 
Myra’s dependant, who was also her friend, and knowing this, was it 
little wonder that her cheeks grew thin, and that her nights were 
weary ? Sometimes she felt ready to act the prodigal in good earnest ; 
but then she had sinned against so many fathers, she knew not to which 
to go. The purple robe, the gold ring, and the fatted calf awaited her 
in either case, and in spirit she leaned towards them, though in the 
flesh she halted and hung back. Had she cared one shade more for 
Perry or for Dr. Norman, affection would have kicked the beam ; she 
wished that she could care more for some one, no matter for whom, and 
lived only in her ambitions. Balzac says, “ La grande force sociale, 
c'est le cwractere,” and his words prove themselves true a hundred times 
a day. Had Kitty possessed a slipshod character, her life would have 
been a very ordinary story ; as it is, she was so rich in will, in under- 
standing, and in purpose, that without the personal advantages that 
made her richer she could under no circumstances have remained 
insignificant. There are times, however, when even success in the 
battle of life becomes a weariness ; and Kitty, who had been successful 
beyond her expectations, lost heart now and then. Wealth was plea- 
sant, and she felt as if she could not live without it ; but she wished it 
were to be had for the asking. Rank was pleasant too, and that was 
much dearer than she had bargained for. Affection was her weak 
point; she could not bear a dog, no matter however ugly, to love 
other people better than herself; and affection, when coveted thus 
largely and unreasonably, costs more than anything else in the world. 
She would sit for hours in her pretty room during these perfect 
summer mornings, thinking ofall these things and trying to find out 
a way to be happier. Her friends were legion ; which of them could 
help her now? 

One of these reveries was disturbed in an unexpected fashion. She 
got a letter from Dr. Norman. The letter lay for some time un- 
opened—not from any dread of what he might have written, but from 
vexation that he had written at all. Why could he not leave her in 
peace for a little while? She was always comparing her own conduct 
with that of her lovers, much to their disadvantage, forgetting that 
they cared for her with their whole hearts, which certainly made the 
case a little different. 

There lay the letter. Her little maid came in with a pretty gift of 
flowers irom one of her friends, and a message—“ Miss Bartelotte was 
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going to drive in the Bois at four o'clock, would mademoiselle go?” 
Kitty nodded affirmatively ; and, when Francine had gone, took up 
the letter, turning pale at the thickness of it. She was walking up 
and down, lacking courage to break the seal, when Myra peeped in, all 
smiles and sunshine. 

“ Kitty, Iam going to breakfast next door, but I didn’t tell you before, 
as you must be bright and entertaining at our little dinner to-night.” 

This speech did not make Kitty feel happier in mind. “ What a 
slave I am!” she said to herself, half aloud, and then she laid the 
letter on the table gently, feeling where her freedom lay. 

Who so free in all the world as Dr. Norman’s wife would be? Who 
so free, so honoured, so happy ? 

And with this thought in her mind she summoned courage to put 
herself in communication with him. 

The letter was dated Heidelberg, and ran as follows: 


“ My pear Krrry,— 


“When we parted in the Rue de Trévise some weeks ago, it was 
with no compact of silence on my part, and the more, therefore, I 
excuse myself for disturbing you by a long and painful letter. It 
depends entirely upon your own wishes in the matter whether I 
ever write to you again. So, if my last letter, I will ask your kind 
forbearance, and, if not, I know that you will pardon it for the sake of - 
the motive with which it is written. 

“ Kitty, must I speak plainly to you? You have not deserved the 
reticence at my hands that my love for you would fain have had me 
show; but let me recall the events of the last few months, and leave 
you to judge for yourself. You came among us, the brightest thing 
we had, and we tried to make you happy, and succeeded, as you said, 
and of us all it would be hard to say for a long time who loved you best. 
At length—there is no saying how these things happen—I longed to 
make you my wife, feeling sure that you would be happy so, and that, 
though a middle-aged man and a widower, I could offer you an affec- 
tion not altogether unworthy of your youth, your beauty, and your 
bright, rare nature. You said that you would marry me because you 
loved me; and time wore on. 

“Why you went to Mrs. Wingfield’s, why you broke your promise, 
your promises of returning to me, why you put me off with excuse 
after excuse, why you consented to spend the spring in Paris with 
your new friend, and why you are still with her instead of with me, 
are questions only your own heart can answer. How has it answered 
them? How has it answered them ? 

“Oh Kitty! it was consideration for you, not coldness, that kept 


me silent and unreproachful during those unhappy months of alternate 
hope and fear. 
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“How could I press you with selfish claims? how could I urge 
promises upon you that must have convicted you of ill-faith toward 
myself? How could I spoil your peace? It seemed kindest to you 
and wisest for myself to wait. 

“ And what has waiting brought me? It has brought me no con- 
viction of your affection for any one else—it has brought me no con- 
viction of your indifference to myself. You say you cannot marry me— 
at least, you think you cannot ; but you give no valid reason for think- 
ing thus, and without a valid reason I have no right to give you up. 

“Think of it, Kitty. You have made a promise to one who has never 
deceived you in anything ; who is just as deserving of such a promise 
now as when you made it. Will you be true and keep it, or will you 
not? It is not simply a question of marrying me: it is a question of 
honour, and upon your manner of answering it depends the one faith 
without which life is contemptible—faith in oneself. I think it is 
not want of faith in me that holds you back, for you have so often 
said you could trust me. And you know—perhaps too well—how 
much I care for you, so that I need not repeat that old story. 

“Do not be angry with me, dear Kitty, but remember how hard it is 
for any man to bear such a disappointment, especially when he is not 
conscious of having deserved it. I am humble enough, Heaven knows, 
dear, when I compare the little I have to give and the all in all that 
I have to take at your hands; but then a man cannot do more than 
love with his whole heart: and if that does not suffice for a woman, 
nothing will. We shall be turning our faces homeward in about a 
month’s time, and I have decided to make another halt here on our 
way back from Switzerland. Address your letter plainly to Dr. 
Norman, of Shelley, care of Herr Braun, Hotel Adler; it will be 
quite safe in the hands of my old friend here; but do not let it arrive 
later than a month from this date. Your letter shall decide all. 

“Prissy sends eleven kisses and her love to you. Laura seems 
happy in Paris. God bless you, dear Kitty ! 

“Yours most truly and affectionately, 


“ Epwarp Norman.” 


And what did Kitty say to this letter? It did not put her in a 
passion. It did not make her wholly penitent. It did not draw her 
nearer to her love, or repel her from him. It brought no tears. 

But it set her thinking deeply. Had Dr. Norman written after 
Perry's strain, it would have been easy to console him with tender 
phrase and sweet words that might mean anything and nothing. Had 
he been a shade less frank, a shade more reproachful, it would have 
been as easy to renounce him coldly and cruelly. As it was, his letter 
was so kind, so just, so manly, that she quailed before it, and felt it to 
be the summoning voice of a judge, 
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She read the letter for a second and a third time, and saw that 
there was no unreading its purport. It was a sort of “Stand and 
deliver !” from which the prisoner could not appeal. He had done with 
sentimental skirmishing, with pleadings and promises, with everything 
but the naked truth, and that he would have from her at any cost. 
Kitty began to think that the naked truth would have been best from 
the beginning—if it were only a shade less ugly! 


Cuartrrn XXXI, 
LAURA’S SLIPPERS. 


Dr. Norman’s letter was, in fact, like the Japanese sentence upon a 
traitorous nobleman, which condemns him to commit suicide after 
his own fashion. He had not intended to be cruel; but poor Kitty 
looked tremblingly first at the cup of poison, then at the halter, then 
at the dagger, not knowing which punishment to choose. Meantime 
a month intervened between the sentence and its fulfilment, and each 
day of it seemed inexpressibly precious to her. 

When not tormented by the thought th-t she must be her own 
fate, she felt so rich, so strong, so glad in her sense of youth and power. 
Life was a game that she played well: who can wonder that she 
enjoyed playing it? People were all interesting to her, less because 
her humanity was superabundant than because her principle of soli- 
darité was developed almost to the pitch of an extra sense. What 
were we sent on earth for, she reasoned, but to get what we haven’t 
got,and to give what others are in want of? and she preached this 
text to herself from day to day. The question was constantly arising, 
Who could give her what she most wanted? and it was uppermost in 
her mind now. 

There was Dr. Norman ready to give her all he had—honour, 
affection, peace ; but all these did not seem enough for her. There 
was Perry flinging his life of love at her feet, and she could neither 
take it up nor wholly trample it under foot. There was Myra, who 
adored her after the fashion of women who must adore something, and 
she felt that Myra might ere long find new idols. 

To whom, then, must she look? She was rich in friends, in 
acquaintances, and she had one or two lovers; with whom of all these 
could she make her home—if she refused to marry Dr. Norman? I 
will make him happy—I can’t make myself miserable—this was the 
alternate burden of her thoughts for several days after receiving his 
letter. 

She felt sometimes as if she would have been already married to Dr. 
Norman, but for his goodness. The idea of having to live up to his 
standard had frightened her, for she knew herself to be worldly, 
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paganish, Bohemian to the backbone, and he did not know her as she 
knew herself. She would most likely have been married to Perry 
before knowing Dr. Norman but for his indifference to poverty and her 
dread of it. It seems impossible to obtain exactly what we want in 
life, Kitty thought, with a sigh. I suppose one must content ‘oneself 
with an approximation to it; and where is even that to be found? 

They were to leave Fontainebleau in a few weeks’ time for Germany 
or the Pyrenees, and Kitty longed to break up the pleasant little 
camp and bivouac afresh. Heine says somewhere : 


“Die stissesten Lieder haben saure Reime :” 


and Kitty often perceived harsh rhymes in the gay music of her daily 
life. 

Myra, having lost the occupation of being in love, and involun- 
tarily blaming Kitty for her loss, grew irritable. It was all very 
well for women of Kitty’s calibre to look down contemptuously upon 
love and marriage ; Kitty had intellect, and found so many things inte- 
resting ; she had none, and unless Kitty amused her, she went un- 
amused. In the first stage of their friendship they had been all in 
all to each other, like school girls, but by infinitesimally gradual degrees 
Kitty had waxed colder. 

Myra saw it, and could not forgive. She had sacrificed her lover’s 
feelings for Kitty’s sake; she was ready to do what she willed, to go 
whither she might choose ; she cared for Kitty more than she cared for 
her flossy little dog, more than she cared for any of her friends or 
relations, perhaps more than she cared for the man whom she 
was half-disposed to marry ; but then neither her darling dog, nor her 
female friends, nor her admirer, had worshipped her and petted her as 
Kitty had once done. She never imagined that Kitty could get tired of 
worshipping, and thus was punishing her for shortcomings rather than 
for actual faults, though it must be admitted that Kitty was now a 
great deal with her new friend Ella Bartelotte, and Myra often alone. 

How could she remonstrate with her for showing kindness to a 
fragile little invalid hardly ever off the sofa? She petted and chafed 
secretly at losing so much of her friend’s society, and wished she had 
not been persuaded into sending poor Captain Longley away. Kitty, 
too, regretted that prompt piece of Machiavelian policy, for new am- 
bitions, with which Myra had nothing to do, were cropping up in her 
mind. 

One day when she had gone to Ella to consult with her as to their 
autumn trip, the girl, seeing Kitty’s embodiment of beautiful health and 
capacity, flushed with a feeling half of enthusiasm, half of envy : 

“You animated, animating thing!” she said. ‘“ When I sce you I 
think the Spartans and Hindoos were right for leaving all the sickly 
babies to die. What use or ornament are we in the world ?” 
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“There are far more beautiful things than health,” Kitty said, 
hanging over the invalid with eyes brimful of sympathy ; adding, with 
charming frankness, “Iam handsome, I know; but you have the face 
of an angel.” 

“T hate flattery ; but I like to be admired by you,” Ella answered. 
“YT wonder why it is that people believe in the cant about women not 
admiring each other? I35 is so untrue.” 

And then the two had a long discussion about the friendships of 
men for women and of women for each other, which ended in Ella 
growing communicative. Ella complained of the world a good deal in 
that graceful spirit of eclecticism usual to invalids. Those of sound 
lungs and limbs say, “I don’t like so and so ;” but to persons of finer 
organisation it is more usual to deplore that so and so is not sympa- 
thetic, and that so and so does not possess a soul. And to how few 
acquaintances do eclectic ladies grant souls and sympathies? Ella 
was the kindest, most tender-hearted little being in the world, who 
would spend an hour over the rescue of a fly drowning in cream ; but 
she was as bitter as Diogenes towards any one who had no eye for 
colour, no ear for Beethoven, or no critical appreciation of poetry. 
She was even more hard upon what she called persons conjugated in 
one mood—that is to say, people of no enthusiasms and scant ideas ; and 
this was not the first time that she had poured complaints into Kitty’s 
ears of the unsympathetic or the one-mooded. 

“T get so tired of living with people who have no more capacity of 
growing than brick walls,” she said. “How happy Mrs. Wingfield 
must be in having a friend like you! You grow more than any one 


I know. I believe there isn’t a day that does not prove a revelation 
of some kind to you.” 


Kitty’s face beamed. 

“T do enjoy life more than most people,” she said; “but the more 
one enjoys the more one criticises, that is the worst of it; and you 
cannot alter circumstances so easily as you can criticise them.” 

“But you would hardly alter your circumstances?” asked Ella, 
wistfully. “Free, strong, bright, happy, who would not be you ?” 

“Oh!” Kitty cried, laughing, “one can never judge from the out- 
side. Myra and I love each other dearly ; but we were not born to 
live together, voila tout.” 

Ella would fain have learned more, but was too delicate to ask 
questions. She persisted in talking of Kitty and Kitty’s affairs, how- 
ever, till Sir George came in, who, seeing Ella quite changed from 
the drooping, weary thing he had left an hour ago, was ready to 
fall at her feet. He liked Kitty, too, admired her splendid stature, 
her bright wit, her clear, asserting intellect, and Kitty had gone a 
little out of her way to please him for no explicable reasons. 

She liked Ella and Ella’s surroundings, and somehow never found 
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Sir George too tiresome, though he would discourse for hours upon 
books of which she knew nothing. One can forgive so much in a 
host who is lavish in providing pleasure, no matter of what kind, and 
Sir George did not care how largely he spent money upon Ella’s 
visitors, providing the daintiest little musical fétes, picnics, déjeuners, 
&e., and Kitty of all others had aided and abetted him in catering 
for the daily feast, and afterwards enjoying it. So Sir George liked 
Kitty, and admired her too, and knew well enough that he and Ella 
had no more fervent admirer anywhere. With Kitty it was always 
“What does Sir George say?” or “ What does darling Ella think ?” 
or “Do you both think so—both ?” looking from father to daughter 
appealingly. 

The matter in hand was most satisfactorily settled for the time 
being by Sir George promising to see one or two of Ella’s physicians 
at once as to the quality of the baths at Ischl or at Arcachon. Katty 
had discerned these places with safe enthusiasm, feeling sure that 
neither in the Austrian Tyrol nor in the Pyrenees her sins, or rather 
her lovers, would find her out. The physician’s opinion was to be 
conveyed to Kitty and Myra to-night, and meantime they decided to 
leave Fontainebleau in three days in whichsoever direction they 
might be sent. Kitty went to Paris next day to buy travelling 
dresses, highly pleased with the issue of events hitherto, and very 
thoughtful about the future. She had done her best to make new 
friends and allies from day to day, thus insuring herself against 
unlooked-for contingencies, and battled bravely with old affections 
and loves that would sometimes try for mastery. And she was 
certainly strengthening her outworks, and making her position 
stronger. Thinking of these things as she passed along the crowded 
Rue St. Honoré, glancing in the gay shop-windows from time to time, 
she caught sight of two faces that she knew. 

It was Laura and Perry, and Perry was evidently helping Laura to 
choose a pair of slippers. He held two shoes in his hands, one bright 
and new, the other old and worn, measuring them sole to sole, as 
carefully as he had often measured shoes for Kitty in the old days, his _ 
boyish face solemnly eager, his golden hair blown about more 
than ever. Laura stood by watching him with the face of a happy 
child. 

Kitty turned away from the pretty picture, feeling suddenly heart- 
sick, soul-sick. How beautiful he was, and how true, how pure! 
Yet she could not love him. 

She walked hastily on, troubled with the suggestions of the scene. 
Surely Laura was not falling in love with Perry? surely Mrs. Corn- 
ford was not encouraging such a folly? She knew only too well that 
Perry was hers, heart and soul; but she could not answer for what he 
might do if driven to desperation. Laura and Dr. Norman must be 
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saved at any cost; and no sooner had she reached her hotel than 
she dispatched a letter to Laura, begging her to come to her early 
next day without saying a word to any living soul. This was the 
first time she had communicated with any of her old friends in the 
Rue de Trévise since the killing of the fatted calf; but she felt that it 
would be more than heartless to keep silent now. If she could not 
become Dr. Norman’s wife, she would, at least, prove his friend. The 
thought was consolatory. 


CHaprer XXXII. 
IRA AMANTIUM, ETC. 


Fotty is a fair supper, but a miserable breakfast. Laura and Perry 
had met after her installation in the Rue de Trévise with downcast 
eyes and sudden little blushes, looking like children who have stolen 
cherries and expect a whipping. Perry could not convict himself of 
having aided and abetted Laura’s contrivances to come ; and now that 
she was among them, he wished himself away. What good could he 
do her? What good could she do him? It was sweet to have her 
sympathy, as it is sweet toany man to have the sympathy of a gentle, 
loving child-woman, and Laura’s influence had really stayed Perry 
on the road to ruin; but what if the feeling on her side should grow 
into something else ? 

So where poor Laura had looked for wells of comfort she found 
thirsty deserts only, and her young heart swelled with the bitterness 
of indignation. She had done nothing to warrant Perry’s coldness 
nothing to deserve his neglect, and he seemed on the alert to be cold 
and neglectful. All the old tenderness of manner, half-protective, 
half-appealing, was wanting; and if by chance they were left alone 
together, which happened seldom, he would busy himself with a book 
or talk in a constrained way about common things. The very first 
opportunity that Perry could get of speaking privately to Mrs, Corn- 
ford he poured out his sins, craving absolution. He knew how wrong 
his conduct had been in making a confidante of Laura; he knew that 
he could never love any woman but Kitty ; he knew that he had been 
drawn to Laura by her childlike love and pity for him. Laura was 
young and able to forget; he was weak, but able to make a great 
effort when occasion required, and occasion required a great effort now. 

“ And what do all these fine speeches tend to?” asked Mrs. Corn- 
ford, smiling. “You are never to be less trusted, Perry, than when 
you have delivered yourself of some excellent resolution, for the first 
thing you do is to go and break it. I know your ways. If you came 
to me vowing and declaring that you were over head and ears in love 
with little Laura and Kitty both, and must marry Laura because 
Kitty won't marry you, I should have some hopes of you.” 
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“ Every one is wise once in his life,” Perry answered, “and I am 
going to be wise now. It is a horrid punishment to me to make that 
sweet child hate me; but she shall do that rather than——” 

“'Tut—tut—tut!” cried Mrs. Cornford. 

“Oh! you don’t know how I love her,” Perry said, with the 
utmost simplicity ; then catching Mrs. Cornford’s convicting look, he 
added, “ I mean, how I love Kitty.” 

“Qh what a man may do, and yet not think himself an ass! 
Perugino, I love thee like a mother, but do not ask me to listen when 
thou brayest.” 

And Mrs. Cornford drove him out of the room with her maulstick. 
When she heard the door of his study shut, in a loud and dignified 
manner she summoned Laura, and talked to her with the oddest 
possible mixture of motherly wisdom and ragamuffinly experience— 
the long and short of her sermon being, as far as Laura could gather 
it, that men were donkeys, that women were fools, and that Perry and 
Laura excelled the rest of their kind in folly. Poor Laura! she 
found the Rue de Trévise very far from the paradise she expected it 
to be, and heartily wished herself in Switzerland with her father and 
little Prissy. The weather was almost tropical, and she felt scarcely 
able to breathe in the stuffy little rooms, always smelling of oil-colour 
and onions. Sometimes the little girls took her for long walks into 
the Pare Monceux and the Bois; but there was no fresh air to be had 
anywhere, and she wearied of their boisterous ways. Perry was 
always painting, either in his studio or away, and they only met at 
the little untidy, savoury, greasy dinners that he swallowed so 
voraciously,. 

At length the clouds broke, and Laura caught a glimpse of blue 
sky again. It happened quite unexpectedly; for Perry, in some 
sudden freak of imagined prosperity, took a box at the opera for all the 
ladies, and Laura wanted new shoes fit to wear with a white frock. 

“Oh bother the shoes!” cried Mrs. Cornford, forgetting all her 
prudence in the excitement of anticipating an opera. “ Well, the 
chicks are busy washing their best frocks, so Perry must take you, 
as your papa doesn’t like you going about alone.” 

And then she called Perry down, and put Laura under his pro- 
tection. 

“How hot it is!” began Laura, petulantly. “Doesn't the glare 
make you feel nearly blind? I do.” 

“Take my arm, and I will hold up the umbrella over us both,” said 
Perry, and Laura obeyed, feeling ready to cry at the words, though 
they were hardly wonderful. They had not walked far before Perry 
felt impelled to make some foolish speech or other that made Laura’s 
round eyes fill, and the corners of her sweet mouth go down. “Oh! 
thought Perry, “what can be so innocent as the sort of friendship 
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existing between her and me?” and then he went on to console her, 
and to explain what he termed his “ blackguardly behaviour” of the 
last few days. “The fact is,’ he said, “I am such a dreadfully 
weak-minded creature, that I do exactly what people tell me to do, and 
Mrs. Cornford said that it was wrong for us two to be friends; she 
said that your papa would not like it.” 

“T know what Mrs. Cornford says,” Laura began, tremulously ; 
“but so long as we feel that a thing is not wrong in itself, I don’t 
think it much matters whether other people approve or no—do you ?” 

“Of course not,” Perry answered, “and Mrs. Cornford knows well 
enough what a consolation your friendship has been to me. Laura, 
you are too young and too good to be the confidante of a wretch like 
me. I can’t keep from drinking, from bad company, from the 
gambling-table; there, it is all out. I am going headlong on the 
road to ruin, and neither God nor angels, good or bad, can save me. 
In a year’s time I shall be dead, murdered by Kitty. I shan’t leave 
a sou to bury me, and shall be flung into the pauper’s fosse at Mont- 
martre.” 

“Oh!” cried Laura, weeping—“if I—if anybody could do you 
good and make you happy !” 

“You darling to say so! But no one, nothing can do me good. 
I am a hopeless, helpless fool, that’s what I am.” 

“T wish I could hate her,” cried little Laura, vehemently; “she 
deserves it.” 

“Hate her,” cried Perry. “If she ground one to powder, one’s 
dust would find a tongue to say, I love Kitty. That’s the worst of it. 
If I could hate her, I would do so this moment. It seems such a 
shame not to be happy at my age.” 

Thus they prattled on like the children they were, and Laura 
thought that she would willingly quarrel again with Perry since the 
reconciliation was so sweet. He helped her to choose a pretty pair of 
shoes, and then they returned home, both unconscious of Kitty’s 
passing recognition. 

When Laura reached home, she found Kitty’s letter awaiting her. 
The address had been written by Francine (who accompanied her 
mistress to Paris), and, to make secrecy doubly sure, Kitty had en- 
closed a milliner’s card, writing inside the envelope, “ Privars, K. 8.” 

Laura therefore protected the unsuspected missive, and read it when 
she found herself alone. 

Kitty in Paris! Kitty wishing to see her! and her alone! She 
hardly knew how to keep the astounding surprise to herself, and was 
thinking of it all the evening. Perry, too, was filled with thoughts of 
Kitty. 

What was Gounod’s music? what was a Titiens? what was all the 
world to these two compared with Kitty? Had the emperor been 
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assassinated then and there, they would have thought much more 
about her than about the headless French empire. They were in the 
Byronic period of their lives, when all of us act the part of Fakirs, 
doing penance and committing elaborate follies for some god whom 
we find out later to be a very poor creature indeed, and not at all 
worth tormenting ourselves about. 

Laura went with all sorts of emotion, and wondering whether she 
should be courageous enough to plead Perry’s cause. After waiting 
nearly an hour, as all Kitty’s slaves of the lamp had to do, in she 
came, this queen, this goddess, this Helen of two or three Troys, this 
Cleopatra of so many Antonys. She was perfectly and richly dressed 
after French fashion, and bore with her the indescribable atmosphere 
of a soft, elegant, pampered life. Her hands were so white, her hair 
so glossy, the little lace-bordered pocket-handkerchief stuck in her 
girdle so perfumed, her skirt so long and stately, that Laura felt 
humbled and abashed, and had not a word to say. 

But she was in Kitty’s arms, caught to Kitty’s heart, kissed by 
Kitty’s lips, ere any words were said, and when the greeting was over 
Kitty herself spoke : 

“ How good it is to see you again!” she said, caressing the child as 
a mother might have done a little daughter long lost sight of. 

“Oh how good it is to see you again! And you are more 
beautiful than ever,” cried Laura, lost in childlike admiration of the 
costly clothes that seemed emanations of Kitty’s self. 

Kitty sighed and looked contempiuous. 

“T liked the cheap blue stuff gown I used to wear at Shelley 
Church much better,” she said. “ But I did not send for you to talk 
of my clothes; I want to talk of you.” Then looking into Laura’s 
eyes with tender scrutiny, she added: 

“T saw you with Mr. Neeve yesterday.” 

Laura became rosy-red in a moment. 

“We only went to buy some shoes,” she said. 

“But what business had Mr. Neeve with your shoes ?” 

“Papa does not like me to walk about Paris alone, and every one 
else was busy, and that is why Mr. Neeve went——” 

“Ts that all?” asked Kitty, still tenderly inquisitorial. “ You 
must have no secrets from me, Laura.” 

Thus urged, Laura told her story—and a touching story it was, 
having for its theme and burden the love of Perry and of herself for 
this cruel, kind, good, naughty, tender, pitiless creature called Kitty. 

“We never talk of anything else,” Laura said, with charming 
pathos, “and I think we could talk of you all day long. Oh 
Kitty, he has painted such beautiful pictures lately! I am sure he 
will kecome a great artist like Murillo or Raffaelle one day, and you 
know artists do make fortunes if they are clever.” 
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Kitty understood very well what Laura meant by this little speech, 
but looked as innocent as a baby. 

“‘My dear child,” she said, “artists are the greatest dreamers on 
the face of the earth, and Mr. Neeve the greatest of all. But that 
does not matter now. I know I am always causing pain to those I 
love, though I do love you, Laura, and I do want to act the part of a 
friend towards you. Do not allow yourself to be drawn into a friend- 
ship with Perry Neeve. He has a sweet nature, and is the most 
gifted creature I know ”—she coloured and stammered a little—“ but— 
but there are reasons why you should not make a friend of him. You 
are too young and he is too young for that, and, then there is your 
father to consider.” 

Laura hung her head like a scolded child, and Kitty went on, 
alternately chiding and consoling. Laura must not listen to Perry's 
confidences, because it was unwise and unmaidenly; Laura must not 
be persuaded into any foolish compact of friendship with him, because 
Dr. Norman would not approve; lastly, Laura must not dream of 
allying herself permanently with Mrs. Cornford’s set, because of les 
convenances, as Kitty put it. 

“You see, my darling,” Kitty said, “how ill unequal friendships 
have answered in my own case. Ambition,” she added, modestly, 
“T may say, the tastes inherited with gentle blood, first led me into 
bettering my condition in life; but at what a cost! Am I not a 
traitor in the eyes of every one who knows me, and an ungrateful 
wretch in my own? I cannot go back to Mrs. Cornford; I do not 
think I can marry your good father ; and I hate myself for what I am 
and what I do; and yet, being what I am, I cannot help it. Oh, 
Laura, be warned by me—you must promise to be warned by me!” 

She wound her arms round the young girl’s neck in a vehement, 
Vivien-like passion of entreaty, that would have swayed a ‘much 
stronger will than Laura’s, and never left off coaxing and pressing 
till the word of promise was said. Laura consented to abjure Perry’s 
friendship, to hear no more of his confidence, to return to her father 
as soon as opportunity offered, and to study his wishes in everything. 

And when she had pledged herself to all this, she received a goodly 
reward—such a reward as only Kitty can give: sweet special words of 
tenderness, lofty confidences, insinuating little bits of praise, and, 
lastly, a little ring from off her own finger. 

“That is a pledge,” she said, “that my little Laura is not going to 
make all those belonging to her unhappy and herself too by doing 
imprudent things.” And then she kissed her for the last time, and 
said she feared she must send her away. 

“ And when shall I see you again?” asked Laura, wistfully. 

“How can I tell, dear? This is a flying visit to Paris, on my part, 
from our head-quarters, aud we shall start for some far-off place of 
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resort in a day or two, most likely at half an hour's notice; at 
present it is quite uncertain whither we go. But I will write to you 
wherever I am—as if I should not! and, mind, no word of this meeting 
to anybody. 

Laura returned home with a dreary foreboding of Perry’s vexation 
in the future; for, after all, she had set out on a mission for him, and 
ill had that mission been fulfilled. What would Perry say, too, when 
she should reject his friendship, and not be able to tell him why ? 

This Kitty they all loved so made them very miserable! 


Cuapter XXXIII. 


PASTURES NEW. 


Tr must be confessed that Kitty made the problem of life unnecessarily 
difficult. Here she was entangling herself anew with the Bartelottes, 
although already entangled past extrication with all those whom she 
had known, and who had loved her up till now. By some singular 
and fatal quality of character, she seemed unable to lead a simple 
existence, but must complicate it by all sorts of unprovoked and irre- 
vocable acts. For instance, no sooner was it settled that she and Myra 
should go with the Bartelottes to the Pyrenees, than she threw herself 
with such heart and soul into Ella’s interests, that Myra grew savagely 
jealous. Kitty felt a warm liking for Ella, but after all they were 
mere acquaintances, and there could be no reason for the voluntary 
slavery into which Kitty sold herself for her new ‘idol. She did a 
hundred things a day that a less exacting nature than Myra’s might 
have resented—giving Ella her morning leisure, her companionship, 


her sparkling wit, her bright spirits, all of which belonged to Myra by 
the right of compact. 


And why did Kitty do this ? 

She could hardly have answered the question. Myra’s ill-humour 
made her wretched, and she was put to every imaginable shift that her 
feelings might be spared when possible. Yet she went her ways with 
apparent recklessness, never putting “off with the old love before she 
put on with the new,” sparing herself as little as she spared those who 
had once been the apple of her eye. 

Why did she do it? 

She accumulated small troubles from day to day by every new 
friendship, she had a burden of unfulfilled pledges upon her conscience, 
she subjected herself to reproach after reproach, and yet she went 
her ways, unrepenting. Had she been arraigned before a moral 
tribunal, she might have made out for herself some such case as the 
following : 

“Tt is not I who am to blame, but society. Does not society teach 
every nineteenth-century woman that old things have passed away, 
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and all things are become new? does not society make refinement, the 
shibboleth of all those who would live and not merely exist? Marriage 
can no longer be said to be the alpha and omega of a woman’s life, and 
the era of convents has passed away. Therefore hundreds of thousands 
of us are thrown upon our own resources, and outsiders blame us be- 
cause we are guilty of precedents. Some of us rush into the world’s 
market, crying, ‘ Man’s work, at any wages,’ and get it, whether they do 
it ill or well; and thus obtain a little more freedom, a little more money, 
and a little more refinement. In former days, an unmarried woman of 
the middle or upper classes was content to hang, like a parasite, upon 
some branch of the family tree; but now she finds that she can in 
every way improve her condition by earning wages. What am I 
doing that other women do not do? only, being uneducated, I have 
to make my way by the simple force of character. I don’t want to 
marry and have to rear a large number of children; I am sure that I 
am intended for more ambitious things; and is not society teaching 
the intelligent of my sex that, as the number of women so exceeds 
those of men, marriage is not to be depended upon by all as the swm- 
mum bonum of life ?” 

Kitty did, in truth, say to herself that, being born neither a domestic 
creature, nor a musician, nor an artist, nor a philanthropist, nor a student, 
she must just use such gifts as she possessed, which were, ready wit, 
immeasurable tact, and a supreme gift at reading and handling cha- 
racter. If these gifts led her into difficulties and delinquencies, it was 
little wonder, she thought, and little matter for self-condemnation. 
Being born a nineteenth-century woman, she must be a power some- 
how, and she made herself a power with avengeance. But friendship 
is a dangerous thing when made a métier of, and so Kitty had found 
to her cost, from the time that she left Paradise Place till now. Friend- 
ship is pleasant enough so long as it is put to legitimate use, and she 
had been happy in her friendship of old days with the little violinist 
Petrofisky and the Fulham set. It was only within the last year that 
she had become a snob, catching the skirts of people standing on a 
higher step of the social ladder than herself, saying, “ Lift me up!” 
And she was daily paying the penalty of her ambition. 

For instance, here she was at Fontainebleau, in the glorious summer- 
tide, and she could not listen to the passionate cantatas of the thrush 
or drowze with the noontide bee under fretted roofs of virginal green 
without being troubled about worldly things. 

What would become of her if, or rather when, Myra married ? 

Might not Ella be a powerful friend ?—Ella, who was sole mistress of 
a wealthy house—Ella, who was so dependent upon those she loved, 
and who said that she loved her—Ella, who possessed wealth she could 
not use, and servants for whom she could hardly find employment, 
luxuries she could only enjoy vicariously? Moreover, Ella’s mode and 
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condition of life was very unlikely to alter. Who so likely to value 
Kitty for Kitty’s self as she ? 

And how pleasant it would be to spend the winters at Cannes or 
Nice, the springs in a mansion in Belgravia, the autumns in an ancestral 
country seat, with an undulating deer-park around it, and all sorts of 
pomps and pleasures hitherto undreamed of! Myra had become rich 
by marrying a wealthy Anglo-Indian, and had no position anywhere 
beyond that which wealth and fair breeding give anybody; and then, 
Kitty tacked this proviso to every worldly-minded speculation as a 
salve to her conscience—Myra, by mooting marriage, has declared her 
intention of forsaking me, before I dreamed of forsaking her. 

It was now arranged that they would go all together to Arcachon, 
and things might have gone smoothly enough but for Kitty’s unfor- 
tunate propensity to run into extremes. Had she stuck by Myra in 
everything, thus losing her hold on Ella’s affections, and perhaps vexing 
Sir George a little, all might have gone well; but as it was she must 
try her old game of serving two masters, and live from time to time on 
the verge of a terrific crisis. The crisis was staved off till the eve of 
departure, when a most lucky circumstance—for Kitty—occurred, and 
the Gordian knot was beautifully clipped on a sudden. 

Myra was one of those fortunate persons to whom people were always 
leaving money, without any other rhyme or reason than relationship. 
She had more than enough for her needs already, and did nothing to 
deserve substantial remembrance at the hands of uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, and yet they could not make their wills without adding to her 
fortune. So Myra, just as she was going off to the Pyrenees to enjoy 
herself, must be sent for to England, because some horridly provoking 
relation had seen fit to leave her a handsome sum in the Consols, and 
family complications of a business nature made her presence necessary. 

“It’s too bad,” she said, pouting and crying like a child, “that I 
should be dragged to London at this time of the year, and be disap- 
pointed of all my pleasure. No, Kitty, I won't go.” 

“Oh, what nonsense!” Kitty said, with a genuine laugh; “as if a 
legacy came every day.” 

“How good of you to bear it so patiently, when I am sure your 
heart is quite set upon Arcachon! But you shall have your reward.” 

Kitty looked grave. 

“T don’t quite see how we can both go,” she said. “Think how 
entirely the Bartelottes have relied upon us, and Ella so helpless too! 
It would not be fair to them.” 

“Tf you go to Arcachon, I go,” Myra said, decidedly. 

“My dear Myra——” 

“Tf you go to Arcachon, I go,” reiterated the little lady. 

“But just consider the way in which we have pledged ourselves,” 
Kitty pleaded. “ Ella would never have thought of Arcachon, or, 
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indeed, of any other place, without some capable friends at hand, and 
for both of us to fail her in the eleventh hour, when there isn’t an 
available soul left in Paris, would be too unkind. Your stay in 
England need be but short, and I would meet you at Bordeaux, or 
even at Tours, or even at Paris,” she added, very sweetly. 

“You propose, then, to sacrifice me in order that Ella may not pout 
a little while, or Sir John be made cross for half an hour.” 

Kitty became pale and silent. For a time Myra was silent too. 
At length she said, with passionate tears and quivering lips, “ Of 
course, I don’t want you to feel conventionally bound to me—I’m not 
so mean as that—but I did think that you cared for me a little, 
Kitty.” 

Kitty would fain have taken her hands and caressed her into a 
gentler mood, but Myra put her away, and refused to listen when 
she began speaking in self-justification. 

She stamped her little foot and clenched her little hand in an 
anguish of mortification that was quite real, and gave vent, between 
her tears, to one or two speeches like the following: “ How can 
women be such fools as to trust each other? I was only a school- 
girl when I made up my mind never to have friends, because I saw 
what friends led to; but somehow you forced me into liking you, 
Kitty, and when I began I could not leave off. It will end in my 
hating you, that is all. Perhaps you won’t mind even that, when 
you have your new friends all to yourself, and are leading a different 
sort of life. You won't think much about my loneliness either. Why 
should you, any more than you thought of Dr. Norman’s, and he is a 
man, or of Mr. Perugino’s? and men always get better treated. But 
of what use for me to rant and rave? Hard words won’t move you, 
and crying won’t move you, and plain truth won't move you, or I 
might say what your conduct looks like, and is, in the eyes of ‘every 
just person.” 

“You speak as if I had determined upon quitting you for ever,” 
Kitty said, with a calm smile. “ Dear Myra, your absence in England 
need not extend beyond a week, and you will then find me—not with 
the Bartelottes, but awaiting you in your own house. Nothing of the 
programme is to be changed, except that you join us a few days later, 
and if it were not for poor Ella’s helplessness, I should not dream of 
going with them.” 

“Ella less helpless than I am!” Myra said, petulantly. “She has 
twice as much cleverness and twice as many servants! I am sure to 
be cheated or sent on to the wrong place by that dear stupid Tom- 
‘Tom and the boy Walter.” 

“ But, after all, we may be fighting with shadows. If the Bartelottes 
would only stay a week longer here, all the difficulties would vanish,” 
Kitty said, brightly; “and you must know that if I were to go with 
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them, it would be solely as your representative, and putting other 
considerations out of the question utterly.” 

“ All other considerations ?” asked Myra, bitterly. 

“Oh you jealous, wayward thing!” cried Kitty, seating herself on 
a low stool at her friend’s feet, and looking up into her face with an 
irresistible, fond, though fault-finding smile. “You must not say 
such things, for you do not mean them, I know. As if I cared for 
Ella as much as I do for you, my more than sister, my beneiactor, 
my patron ——” 

“But if you care for me so much, why do you dream for a moment 
of letting me go to England alone ?” 

“Dearest,” began Kitty, “is not every one obliged sometimes to 
sacrifice feelings to les convenances? but I am always preaching on 
this text, and the more I preach the less you seem to listen. In 
plain English, we are pledged to Sir George and Ella,” and she went 
on with her casuistry till Myra consented that Kitty should go to 
Arcachon, and not only consented, but acknowledged the necessity of 
it. Having obtained this concession, Kitty proceeded to instruct 
Myra’s servants, Walter, 'Tom-Tom, and her maid, as to the care of 
their mistress on the journey, and to make all sorts of fanciful pre- 
parations for her comfort, cramming her pockets with bonbons, her 
bag with new novels, her trunk with all sorts of things that she per- 
sisted in considering necessary. It was arranged that Kitty should 
meet Myra at Tours on her return, and that they should write to 
each other at least twice a week. Kitty smiled and scoffed at the 
merest insinuation of her part of the compact being broken, and after 
a time Myra believed her, and presented her with a costly diamond 
and ruby ring, as a pledge of good faith and friendship. 

Then came the hurried lunch, the drive to the station, the leave- 
taking, and, when the train was fairly on its way to Boulogne, Kitty 
breathed a great sigh of relief. She was fond of Myra, and she 
wished to save her pain, but she felt very glad to have her away for 
a time. 

One Gordian knot was at least untied. Who could tell what 
happy interventions might render the others as easy in the un- 
tying ? 
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Si Remembrance of the Snauguration of the Luther 
Memorial, 
JUNE 25, 1868. 





The following documents have been translated from the original, 
just printed in Germany :— 
Worms, 6th July, 1868. 
As I have already publicly had the honour to mention, his Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke of Sachsen-Weimar consigned to me the copy 
of two most important documents, as memorials of the Ceremony of the 
Inauguration of the Luther Monument. In order to meet his intention 
as far as lies in my power, both documents, with the accompanying 
ducal letters, are now given to the public. 
Brivcn, 
Grand Ducal Burgomaster. 


Worms, 25th June, 1868. 

I desire on the occasion of so important a ceremony as the inaugura- 
tion of the Luther Monument at Worms to give the city a memorial 
of the event,—a memorial of peculiar interest to her. It is the copy of 
two documents which have been found in the archives of the Ernestine 
family at Weimar, the first of which is a fragment by Luther 
himself regarding his sojourn at Worms, and the second is a letter 
from the envoy of the Elector of Saxony to Duke John the Constant, 
describing Luther’s arrival at Worms. May this gift be associated 
with this important ceremony as a memorial both of the past and the 
present ! 

Cart ALEXANDER, 


Grand Duke of Saxony. 


I. 


Autograph and unfinished manuscript of Luther respecting his first 
hearing at Worms. 


“Tn obedience to his Imperial Majesty’s desire and request, I arrived 
here yesterday, and am still here in [the divine] God’s [name] peace 
and under the safe conduct of his Imperial Majesty, to hear and 


reccive submissively and obediently the imperial mandate now publicly 
placcd before me. 


VOL. XXIV. 


N 
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“When, however, upon my arrival yesterday, two things were 
placed before me, namely, whether I acknowledged the books issued 
under my name and declared as such, and would henceforth acknow- 
ledge them or renounce them, I gave a straightforward answer, that I 
had always acknowledged the aforesaid books as mine, and should con- 
tinue to do so. 

“With regard to the other matter, which concerns the highest 
good in heaven and earth, the sacred word of God and His faith, I 
submissively requested consideration and delay, so that, having to give 
my answer verbally, I might not imprudently utter too much or too 
little, and thus act to the injury of my conscience. I have demanded 
this of his Imperial Majesty. 

“Tt was casually mentioned in the discourse.” 


| Nore,—The words in brackets are struck out by Luther. | 


Il. 


Account given by the Envoy of the Elector of Saxony to Duke John 
the Constant of Saxony regarding Luther’s arrival at Worms. 


“ Your Royat Hicuness,— 


“My poor prayer to Almighty God and submissively obedient 
service to your Highness are ever ready. I beg submissively to 
inform your Royal ‘Highness that Dr. Martinus has this day come 
hither to Worms. He arrived in a Saxon carriage, together with a 
brother, the licentiate Niclas of Amszdorff, canon at Wittenberg, and 
a learned nobleman from Pomerania, named Schwofenius. In front of 
the carriage rode the imperial envoy Ernholdt with his servant, 
wearing the eagle badge; behind the carriage rode the licentiate 
Jonas of Northausen with his servant. Many also rode out to meet 
him from the court of my gracious master. Herr Bernhart von 
Hirszfelt, Herr Hans Schott, Albrecht von Lindenau, with six horses, 
and many other of the prince’s servants. He arrived here at about ten 
o'clock, as we were at a meal; nevertheless he was surrounded by 
about two thousand men as far as his quarters, in which Herr Fridrich 
Thun, Herr Philips von Feilsch, and Utz von Bappenheim are also 
ordered to lodge, not far from my gracious master’s, at the inn of the 
Swan, at which Duke Ludwig of Bavaria is staying. I am informed 
that he received great honours at those places belonging to my 
gracious master of Saxony. He preached at Erfurt, Gotha, and Eise- 
nach ; and at Erfurt he drew people to him from two miles’ distance. 
But at Leipsic he was not much sought after, although the authorities 
received him well. How it fares with him further, I will, as far as 
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possible, let you know by the next messenger; but I cannot omit to 
inform your Highness that the Roman Catholics have had no pleasure 
in his arrival, and have not been a little alarmed by it, as they have 
always indulged the hope that he would have remained away, and 
would not have appeared, and thus that they would have had occasion 
to proceed against him further; but the God of old still lives, and He 
ordains everything according to His own will. With all submission, I 
have not wished to withhold tnis from your Royal Highness. I com- 
mend myself to your Highness as to my gracious master, in the hope 
your Highness will graciously remember me. 
“Dated Worms, Tuesday, the year of our Lord MVcXXI. 
“Your Highness’ humble chaplain, 


“Vert WARBECK. 
“To Duke John of Saxony.” 
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Sweet Velly Huntingdon. 
By MRS. FORRESTER, 


Autnor oF “ From Otympus To HADES,” ETC. 





Cuapter I. 


“'THy’RE a bad lot, my dear, that’s what they are, and they say the 
young lord’s as wild as any of ’em!” 

“Why does papa hate them so, nurse, and why won't he ever let 
their names be mentioned ?” 

“Tt’s a long story, Miss Nelly, and it’s been the same for the last 
five generations—a family quarrel; but I suppose it ’ull die out with 
your papa, now he’s got no son to leave the old hatred to.” 

“But, nurse, were they all really so bad ?” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t know; we've all been taught to think so 
ever since we was children, and, of course, my father and grandfather 
took their master’s side, and hadn’t a good word for the Langholmes ; 
but their own people stuck to ’em through thick and thin, and say a 
more generous, high-sperrited family never breathed. They've always 
been rather a wild lot; but then dear, as the sayin’ is, the old gentle- 
man himself isn’t as black as he’s painted.” 

“ But why did we quarrel with them ? what began it all ?” 

“Well, dear, the first beginning was a bad one, and it never healed , 
up, and so it’s gone on and on up to this very day. And I must say 
the Langholmes have been willing to make it up, and the old lord 
would have been quite*friendly, only your papa was set against it, 
and turned his back upon him before the whole hunting-field.” 

“ But, nurse, I want to get at the story, and you won’t come to it,” 
and pretty Nelly Huntingdon tapped a little impatient foot on the 
polished floor of the housekeeper’s room. 

“My dear, I think your papa would be displeased with me if I was 
to tell you.” . 

** But papa won't know.” 

“Well, Miss Nelly, you know that’s worse, to do things behind 
people’s backs you wouldn’t do to their faces.” 

Miss Nelly perched herself on the high wooden table in front of the 
latticed window, and craned her pretty neck out to pull a great cluster 
of the old-fashioned red roses with open yellow centres that nodded 
over the trellis-work. 

“Now,” she said, fastening them in the front of her white dress, 
and swinging her little feet to and fro, “go on, nurse.” 
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“It’s time for me to see to the jam,” cried Wilson (who acted as 
nurse and housekeeper), jumping up and bustling off into the kitchen. 
A pout came over Nelly’s mignonne white face, and presently she 
slipped down from her perch and tripped off into the big kitchen to 
see what was going on. A strong smell of preserves came down the 
long cool passage, and when the young lady went in on tiptoe through 
the open door, there stood Wilson in front of an enormous copper pan, 
stirring with a great spoon amongst the seething fruit. 

“Let me taste,” said Nelly, going up softly behind, and making 
nurse jump at the unexpected sound. 

“There now, Miss Nelly, you’ve made me burn my fingers, and the 
kitchen’s no place for young ladies.” 

“Now I’ve got so far, once in my life, I mean to stop and see all 
there is to be seen,” said Miss Huntingdon, resolutely ; and with that 
she seated herself on the kitchen table, in her favourite attitude, and 
proceeded to take a survey. A great, lofty, airy apartment was the 
same kitchen, with wide windows looking on a great herb-garden, 
bordered by a warren, where you saw thousands of rabbits kicking up 
their frolicsome heels, and displaying their white brushes as they 
scuttled along. All one side of the wall were great burnished 
copper pans and gleaming dish-covers, with a rack full of plates 
enough to have dined a small regiment. On the dresser lay a great 
yellow bowl of peas, with a bunch of aromatic mint; and there were 
cucumbers and fresh green lettuces, and dishes of raspberries, and 
much store of garden-stuff. Cook had jealously retreated into the 
scullery ; she did not like any interference in her domain ; but Wilson 
had made the jam for the last five-and-twenty years, and was not 
likely to give in to cook now. 

“ My dear, do mind where you set!” she said, turning a little testily 
to her nursling. “I’m sure the kitchen’s not a place for young ladies, 
‘specially a table, as you don’t know what may have been spilt upon.” 

“It's quite clean, you old fidget!” cried Nelly, rubbing her dainty 
fingers along the polished surface. “ Why, I can nearly see my face 
in it. Give me some jam to taste.” 

“T suppose you don’t want to burn your tongue, my dear? and it 
won't be ready for ten minutes by the clock yet.” 

“Tl keep watch over the time. Oh dear! what a tiresome, lagging 
old clock it is—tic-tic, tic-tic ; I believe it only goes one hour to four 
of any other in the house.” 

“Well now, Miss Nelly, if you only okkypied yourself a little more 
you wouldn’t find the time hang so heavy on your hands.” 

“What could one possibly find to do this broiling afternoon ?” 

‘‘A roasting fire won’t help to make you cooler, my dear.” 

“Oh! of course you want me to go, you old crosspatch, and I 
shan’t. I shall wait till you have finished the jam, and poured it into 
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every one of those white jars, and then I shall go back into the room 
with you and have tea and a nice thick slice of bread and jam, and 
you'll tell me the story of the family feud.” 

“ Well!” said nurse, looking up, with the red light of the reflected 
strawberries shining on her comely face, “I suppose you'll have your 
own way, and I may as well agree to it first as last. You always 
was as obstinate as obstinate. And what will your papa say when he 
sees you don’t eat your dinner ?” ni 

“ But he won’t see—he never notices anything ; and I shall take 
everything on my plate, and I promise to eat lots of peas and rasp- 
berry-tart.” 

“ Much good they'll do you, to be sure,” responded Wilson, satiric- 
ally. 

“Well, it isn’t five yet, and there’s plenty of time to get another 
appetite by eight.” 

So it was done as the young autocrat commanded, and presently 


she and nurse were back in the cool shady room, with its great oak 


presses, chatting over their tea. 
“ Now, nurse, for the story.” 
Wilson stirred her tea, pursed up her mouth, and with contracted 


brow proceeded to ruminate as to the most approved fashion of com- 
mencing a story. 


Cuapter II. 


“Wet, ny dear, it’s so long ago since I’ve heard speak of these 
things that I a’most forget. You'll make yourself ill ”—this as she 
saw Nelly helping herself incontinently to another great spoonful 
of jam. 

“No I shan’t. Now, do go on, you tiresome, provoking old thing !” 

“Well, now, let me see. You know the picture they call the 
‘Black Huntingdon,’ in the gallery? He was your—let me think now 
—great-great—no, great-great-great-grandfather 4 

“Tt’s all the same,” said Nelly, with her mouth full. 

“No, my dear, it’s not at all the same; because one was him, and 
of course the other ud be his son.” 

“ All right, go on.” 

“And you know the pretty, pale, sorrowful-looking lady in the 
panel by the big chimney-corner ?” 

“Yes, Lady Isabel.” 

“Well, Black Huntingdon and Lord Langholme (at least, he was 
only Sir Vivian then—his nephew was the first earl)—Black Hunting- 
don and Sir Vivian were both in love with her from the time they 
were boys, and she favoured Sir Vivian always from the first. Well, 
that didn’t hinder Black Huntingdon from going after her, more 
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particular as the Earl, her father, countenanced his suit. It was 
different in those days, you know, dear—the Langholmes were down 
and the Huntingdons were up then ; now it’s all the other way, and 
they’ve got their turn in the scale. He was an awful jealous dis- 
position was Black Huntingdon, and would come home half-mad 
sometimes alter he’d seen Lady Isabel and Sir Vivian together, or 
else go scourin’ the country like the wind, on his black horse, Satan. 
Once he went off for days and days, nobody knowin’ what had become 
of him, an’ his people began to be frightened, an’ search the country 
round, when one night he came home in the midst of a great storm of 
thunder and lightning, looking for all the world like a ghost, and Satan 
all in a reek of smoke and foam. He hardly touched food, and night 
after night they heard him walking up and down, up and down, in 
the great gallery, sometimes giving a sort of choked groan like. That 
was when he found out Lady Isabel would have Sir Vivian, and the 
Karl had given his consent. Well, a month before they was to have 
been married the war broke out, and Sir Vivian had to go off to the 
army. Poor things! there was a sad to do with them, I believe ; 
she clung to him, and went on her knees to him not to go, or to take 
her too ; ‘but of course that wasn’t possible, and he was a brave young 
fellow and wouldn’t shirk his duty. So he went with a sore heart, 
and she cried and said, ‘ It’s all over, an’ we shall never be anything 
more to each other now.’ And she stood at the castle-gate, watching 
him ride off down the hill, and then she fainted, and they carried her 
off to her room, and for many a long day they thought she'd never 
come out again except in her coffin.” 

Nelly had left off eating now, and was leaning forward eagerly with 
great wide-open eyes. 

“Go on, go on!” she cried, as nurse paused. 

“Do give me time to get my breath, child!” said Wilson; but 
feeling flattered all the same at the interest her recital awakened. 

“Well,” she went on presently, “the Huntingdons was always 
reckoned an honourable race of men; but love will make the best do 
strange things at times, and Black Huntingdon wasn’t one of the best. 
So when Sir Vivian had been gone some time, he set wild stories 
afloat about him ; and it came to Lady Isabel's ears that her lover was 
faithless, and had married a foreign lady. So months went on, and 
she grieved and wailed and lamented, but no other tidings of her love 
came to her; and then her father and mother persuaded her, and 
Black Huntingdon was always at the castle, so at last the poor soul 
yielded, and they were married: He was dotingly fond of her, in his 


jealous, savage kind of way; but when he saw she wouldn’t smile on 


him, or care for his love or his company, he turned bitter upon her, 
and was always reproachin’ of her, as if it was her fault, poor lamb! 
And then she'd use to wander about, with her poor wan face looking 
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like a ghost, an’ crying sometimes fit to break her heart. “And at last 
Sir Vivian came home, and went first, quite joyful, to the castle to 
see his old love. When they told him she was married to Black 
Huntingdon, he stood like one turned to stone; an’ then, without a 
word, he mounted his horse and came off straight to the Hall. He 
passed the servants without a word, and went straight into the room 
where my lady sat; an’ she sprang to him with a great ery, an’ he 
took her in his arms; they clasved together as if they’d never part any 
more, and so Black Huntingdon found them. That night he an’ Sir 
Vivian stood up together in the beech avenue, with their ‘hearts bent on 
murder. Their hate was savage, and each one was set on killing the 
other. It was a long time before either got a blow, because they was 
both good swordsmen ; but at last Black Huntingdon thrust Sir Vivian 
through the body. But he got a wound in his side first, and, after 
laying many days in great agony, he was so eat up with rage and pain 
that he died too.” 

“And what became of Lady Isabel ?” 

“She died in giving birth toason; so twas a pitiful story from first 
to last. The child was brought up by his grandmother in hatred of 
the Langholmes, an’ so it’s gone on ever since.” 

“ But, nurse, that alone could not have kept up such a strong feeling 
in our house, and I am sure it was our side that was in the wrong.” 

“No, my dear; there’s been other things, since then, to foster the 
feeling. In your great grandpa’s time, he an’ Lord Langholme fell 
to quarrelling over a bit of land, an’ there was a lawsuit about it 
that lasted through two generations, and in the end the Huntingdons 
lost it, and well nigh it ruined ’em, which is the cause of your pa 
bein’ involved as he is now, an’ not able to 'keep up the state that 
befits the family. Then there was a dreadful affair with your poor 
aunt, Mrs. Carmichael, that I remember well enough—but you must 
never mention it, because your papa ud never forgive 1 me for telling you.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Nelly, excitedly, ready to promise anything in 
her feverish curiosity ; “is it likely ?” 

“Well, the last lord’s brother, the Honourable Adrian Langholme, 
and your aunt Eleanor, met somehow in the grounds, an’ fell in love 
with each other, and a very handsome young couple they was; but 
when your grandpa’ and pa’ heard of it they were furious, an’ threat- 
ened to turn her out of doors if ever she spoke to him again. And at 
last they made her marry Mr. Carmichael, a man old enough to be 
her father, sorely against her will, poor soul! After she was married, 
she an’ Mr. Adrian met up in London, an’ at last they went off to- 
gether. I shall never forget, as long as I live, the scene there was 
with your grandpa’ an’ Lord Langholme and Mr. Carmichael ; an’ after 


it Colonel Huntingdon had a stroke, an’ never left his room again.” 
“ And aunt Eleanor, nurse ?” 
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“She went abroad, poor thing! with Mr. Adrian, an’ I’ve never 
heard what become of her since. All I know is, she couldn’t marry the 
man she was fond of, for Mr. Carmichael, out of revenge, wouldn’t 
have a divorce. So you see, my dear, it’s little wonder the two 
families don’t bear each other much love.” 

Nelly looked meditatively at the rosette on her fairy-like bronze 
slipper. 

“ Well, Wilson,” she said presently, pursing up her pretty mouth, 
and arching her curved brows, “I don’t see that the Langholmes 
have been any more to blame than we—in fact, not so much.” 

“Hush, my dear!” cried nurse, looking up quite frightened ; 
“don’t you go now for to say such things as that. Your pa’ would be 
ready to kill me for telling you about thera at all.” 

“And has this Lord Langholme done anything very wicked ?” 
asked Nelly. 

“Well, dear, I don’t know of anything particular besides bein’ very 
wild an’ fond of the lasses.” 

“ What's he like to look at ?” 

“T never set eyes on him myself, because he don’t come down here 
at all—it’s too dull, I suppose, an’ he’s never happy except he’s at 
horse-racing an’ gamblin’ an’ making love to the fine ladies. They 
do tell there was a bad affair with him an’ Lady Milly Cope; but it 
was all hushed up. Susan said she saw a gentleman up at the Court 
once that must ha’ been the young lord, an’ he was small an’ dark, 
with a very dissipated look, and great rings under his eyes.” 

“Oh!” said Nelly, with a disappointed air, slipping from her 
favourite high table by the window on which she had again perched 
herself, “in that case I shan’t take any more interest in him, because 
I never could like any man who wasn’t big and fair.” 

“ Hoity-toity !” cried Wilson. “ What do you know about young 
men at all?” 

“ Nothing, I’m sorry to say,” rejoined Miss Nelly, gravely; “and 
as I'm seventeen and a half, it’s high time I knew a little more. I 
wish papa would take me up to London.” 

“Wishin’s little good, my dear. Your papa’s too much took up 
with his books to think of leavin’ home, and he’s never been near 
London since your poor aunt’s disgrace.” 

“T shall never get married,” pouted Nelly. 

“My dear, marriages are made in heaven, as the sayin’ is; and if 
it’s ordained you're to be married, why, married you'll be.” 

“Well, then, the man will have to be dropped down through the 
clouds, for he'll never come in at the gates,” cried Miss Huntingdon, 
sententiously. 

“Now, Miss Nelly, suppose you go and take a walk before dinner ; 
it'll do you good.” 
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“ But it’s so stupid walking out alone, nurse.” 

“Weil, then, have your horse round, and go for a ride.” 

“Oh! it’s much too hot for riding this weather. I'll take a book, 
and go down to the brook-side.” 

“JT wouldn’t go that way, my dear, if I was you. It’s just the 
boundary to Lord Langholme’s estate, and your pa’ can’t bear any one 
to go near there.” 

“ But where’s the harm if Lord Langholmie’s not at home ?” 

“Well, my dear, I wouldn’t go if I was you,” said nurse’s voice, 
retreating down the passage. But Miss Nelly was as determined as 
most of her sex, of whom it has been said truthfully enough: 

“Tf she will, she will, you may depend on’t ; 
And if she won’t, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t ;” 
so she slung her hat across her arm, took her favourite “ Lalla Rookh ” 
under her arm, and wandered listlessly off in the direction of the 
brook. Arrived there, she threw herself down by the margin under 
a sheltering tree, and devoted herself to speculating upon the feuds of 
the Langholmes and the Huntingdons. 


Cuaprer III. 


“'Tais life is very dull and stupid,” ran the girl’s thoughts; “how [ 
wish something would happen! If only Lord Langholme was hand- 
some and not little, we might fall in love with each other ; at least, I 
don’t suppose he would fall in love with a simple little country girl 
like me after he’s been used to all the elegant, well-bred London 
women—not that there’s an older or better family than the Hunting- 
dons anywhere,” contradicted the little maiden’s family pride. “I 
shouldn’t mind being very miserable. I'd rather die of a broken heart 
than go on living in this utter stagnation. But if he was only hand- 
some and fell in love with me (I may as well imagine it all perfect, as 
it will never happen), how delicious it would be! We should meet 
and meet, and at last papa would find it out, and be furious, and we 
should be forbidden to see each other any more. Then he would take 
me in his arms, and kiss me once like Launcelot kissed the Queen the 
last time, and when he was gone I should grow paler and paler, and 
at last I should die, and have white lilies laid upon my breast and in 
my hand, like Tennyson’s Elaine. Then papa would relent, and send 
for Lord Langholme, and he would come and hang over me broken- 
hearted ; and then, when it was too late, the old family quarrel would 
be made up, and they would plant flowers together on my grave.” 

And the foolish little maiden, touched by her own pitiful story that 
she had made, let the big tears gather in her sweet brown eyes, and 
brim over in great diamond drops from their long lashes. Presently, 
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becoming more cheerful, she raised her eyes, and they lighted kindling 
upon a great mass of heaven-blue forget-me-nots on the opposite 
bank. 

“Oh if I could only get them!” she cried, stopping short in a 
suitable epitaph she had been composing on her untimely end; but 
the attainment of her desire seemed hardly compassable, since the 
stream ran between her and the coveted treasure. True, it was very 
shallow, for there had been no rain for weeks; but it was quite beyond 
a jump even for such agile feet as Miss Nelly’s. ‘I must have them,” 
she said to herself. “I never saw such beauties. Oh if they were 
only this side!” 

The difficult is not the impossible; and so the young lady whose 
thoughts had just been centred on early death and white lilies began 
to reflect on the ways and means of obtaining the tempting cluster of 
forget-me-nots on the sloping bank. 

“There's no one about,” she said, looking round mysteriously. 
“Why shouldn’t I?” 

Of course she could not see that just behind a clump of alders on 
the opposite side a very handsome young man was stretched at full 
length, watching her with keen admiration through the branches. 
Slowly she drew off one of the Cinderella-like slippers and the dainty 
silken stocking, thereby exposing to the watcher’s enchanted view the 
loveliest little rose-pink arched foot; and the conquest was complete. 
Of course he ought to have rushed away like Damon, leaving a little 
note on the bank to say he was gone to keep all other intruders from 
the sacred spot; but perhaps he had not read Thomson’s lines, and 
the idea did not occur to him, or perhaps he feared to scare the pretty 
apparition away for ever, or perhaps he thought it was no harm; and 
Tm sure very few men would have acted differently under the circum- 
stances. So he held his breath while the two little slippers came off, 
and the dainty little feet were plunged half shrinkingly on the pebbly 
ground of the little stream. Three steps, and then eager hands 
stretched towards the coveted flowers and uprooted them from their 
nestling security. But, alas! just as Nelly turned there was a 
treacherous hole in the sandy bottom, and one little foot slipped into 
it, and got a wrench that made her cry out sharply and fall back 
against the bank. In a second the young man had started from his 
hiding-place and was beside her. Poor Nelly would fain have had the 
hole big and deep enough to swallow her up altogether; the pain of 
her foot was as nothing compared to the anguish of having been seen 
trespassing, with naked feet too, upon Lord Langholme’s property. 

* Are you hurt?” he cried, eagerly, without more ado putting one 
protecting arm round the terrified little form, and standing heedlessly 
ankle-deep in the water. 


“You won’t tell Lord Langholme?” she uttered, beseechingly, look- 
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ing up with such terror in her eyes that he almost laughed. Visions 
of this trespass being made the occasion of another lawsuit through 
the rancorous hatred of the two families flitted agonisingly across her 
innocent mind. 

“T won’t indeed,” he answered, reassuringly ; “but don’t think of 
him ; tell me if you are hurt.” 

“My foot! I can’t move it,” she said, with a look of beseeching in 
her eyes like a wounded deer might give. 

The stranger took her up in his arms, and lifted her quite gently 
on the high bank. 

“Let me look,” he said, pleadingly, only anxious now about her 
hurt ; but she blushed vividly, and hid it away under her dress. But 
the pain made her utter a sharp little cry. 

“J did not know any one was there. Oh! what will papa say?” 
she murmured, turning a wistful look upon him like a distressed 
kitten. 

“Well, but how fortunate that some one was there!” he answered 
her, soothingly ; “ you never could have got home alone.” 

“But I shall have to go home alone,” she cried, looking at him 
with frightened eyes. “Papa would find it out else, and he would 
never forgive me.” 

“ What is this great mystery ? Why should you be afraid of your 
father and Lord Langholme knowing that you took a fancy to a bunch 
of forget-me-nots ?” 

“Oh! because we hate each other so, and are always looking out for 
quarrels,” answered Nelly, quite simply. 

“Who is we, if I may ask ?” 

“The Huntingdons and the Langholmes.” 

“ Are you quite sure the hatred is mutual ?” 

“Oh yes, quite sure!” replied Nelly, confidently. 

“ And do you hate Lord Langholme, and does he hate you ?” 

“Oh! I don’t hate him, because I never in my life saw him, and I 
don’t suppose he would take the trouble to think about me.” 

“He would be something less than human if he hated anything 
half so lovely,” said the young man, with an ardent glance. 

“ Please don’t say those things,” entreated Nelly, blushing painfully, 
“because I’m not used to them, and I don’t understand fashionable 
speeches.” 

“Tt’s a very old fashion to tell a lovely woman you admire her,” 
smiled the stranger. 

“ How shall I get home!” murmured Nelly, despairingly. 

“T will carry you.” 

“ Impossible!” she cried, blushing to her fingertips. “ And, besides, 
you are Lord Langholme’s friend.” 

“ What then ?” 
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“He might be angry with you for speaking to me, and papa! oh, 
papa would be half wild !” 

“T don’t think Langholme would be very implacable,” said the 
young man, laughing down to the very depths of his blue eyes, and 
giving his fair curls a merry toss, “and for Mr. Huntingdon—can’t 
we avoid his knowing ?” 

“ But I couldn’t let you carry me,” murmured Nelly, looking shyly 
at him. 

“Tl be so gentle,” he pleaded. 

“ Oh, I’m not afraid of that!” 

“ What, then ?” 

“ If—if any one were to see you ?” 

“ Why surely it is the most natural thing in the world that, if you 
cannot walk, you should be carried; one of your own men-servants 
would have to do the same, and I should not be more repulsive to you 
than they, should I ?” 

“Oh no!” cried Nelly, quickly ; “ but you'll get your feet wet.” 

“That would be very dangerous for such a fragile, delicate creature 
as I am,” he laughed. “Well, suppose I take off my shoes and 
socks ?” This with an arch glance at Nelly, who blushed again like 
the heart of a red rose, much to her own anger and discomfiture. 

“Ts Lord Langholme at the Court?” she asked suddenly. 

“ Not now,” answered the young man, with another of those smiles 
that became him so well. “But I wish you would not make such a 
bugbear of him, Miss Huntingdon ; he may have his faults, but he’s 
not such a very bad fellow.” 

“‘T’m quite sure I should never like him,” said Nelly, resolutely. 

“Why ? what makes you so prejudiced ?” 

“ Because he’s little and dark,” answered Nelly with great candour, 
feeling perfectly at home with the handsome young stranger. 

He laughed quite merrily. 

“Tm so glad I am not little and dark, then, since you object to 
those attributes so strongly.” 

“Oh! I did not mean that.” 

“ Mean what ?” 

“That I admired you,” retorted Nelly, half vexed, half piqued. 

“And I did not lay that flattermg unction to my soul, I assure 
you, Miss Huntingdon. Will you do me a favour ?” 

“ What is ii ?” 

“Tell me your name.” 

“ You know it already.” 

“ No, but your Christian name.” 

“ Nelly—Eleanor.” 

“ Nelly,” he repeated, musingly ; “ what a pretty name !” 

* And yours ?” 
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“ Adrian.” 

“ What else?” 

He paused a moment. “Adrian Wellesly.” 

“Mr. Wellesly ?” 

“T hold the rank of captain in the Guards,” he said, smiling ; 
“you may give me my title if you like.” 

“Captain Wellesly—yes, I like that best,” said Nelly, dwelling 
lingeringly on the name, as though it pleased her. “I must go 
now,” she added quickly, though reluctant to put an end to this first 
landmark in her dull life. 

Captain Wellesly drew back a step or two. “But how are you 
going ?” he asked, with the arch smile peculiar to him. 

*“‘T don’t know,” she said, her face all aflame again in a moment. 
“T suppose I must,” and she put out two little hands beseechingly, 
as a child who wants to be carried. 

The colour rushed into his face this time, and his breath came un- 
necessarily quick for a stalwart young guardsman habituated to all 
the languors of good society. But he was strangely taken with the 
mignonne white face and fawn-like eyes, with the slim gracious figure 
and tiny feet, and the idea of holding this pretty freight in his arms 
was a very pleasant one. He took her up as if she had been a doll, 
and walked through the water to the opposite bank. As he did so, 
his eyes fell upon the dainty shoes and stockings lying there. 

“ What are we to do with these?” he asked, putting her down for 
a moment, and taking up one little shoe with wondering admiration 
of its tiny proportions. 

Here was a new distress for Nelly. If she went home without 
shoes and stockings her trespass would infallibly be discovered ; but to 
put them on was equally impossible, and, besides, the poor little 
sprained foot was quite swollen by this time. If ever there were 
equally mixed sensations of pain and pleasure Nelly experienced them 
on this eventful afternoon. 

“Tl tell you what we can do,” said Captain Wellesly, feeling for 
her distress, and yet hating the thought of having to leave her at all ; 
“T will carry you to some place where you will be within call of your 
people, and then you can put on one shoe, and the absence of the 
other will be explained by the pain of your foot. But before we part 
I want you to promise me something—will you ?” 

“Tf I can,” she answered, with a wistful look in his face, sorely loth 
to part with this new-found happiness. 

“ A few days hence, when your foot is better, and you are able to walk, 
will you come here once at this time ? I shall watch every day for you.” 

Nelly hesitated. A clandestine meeting with a stranger seemed 
almost a crime to her innocent mind. 

“Do,” he urged, with strong entreaty in his tones. ‘Say Yes.” 
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“Yes,” said Nelly, blushing deeply, divided between happiness and 


remorse. 

Then the young man lifted her once more in his strong arms, and 
carried her to the long beech avenue that ran at the back of the big 
flower-garden. 

“Good-bye,” he said, regretfully. ‘“ You promise to come ?” 

“Yes,” whispered Nelly, almost inaudibly. 

Captain Wellesly took her hand and raised it to his lips. He would 
very much have liked to ask for one little shoe to keep as a souvenir, 
but there was something in this little maiden’s frank innocence that 
abashed him more than the haughtiest reserve of a town-bred woman 
could have done. But as he took his way back to the brook, he found 
one little bronze slipper had been dropped on the road, and he picked 
it up eagerly and kissed it. 

“T will keep it until she comes again,” he said to himself, quite glad 
at the thought of seeing her once more, and yet impatient of all the 
long hours that must come between. 


Cuapter IV. 


Waen her new friend left her, Miss Nelly determined, most impru- 
dently, to get home by herself as best she could. Great, then, was her 
dismay when she discovered the loss of her shoe. But there was a 
long strip of grass that led to the door of the housekeeper’s room, and 
along this the poor child limped slowly and painfully, her white face 
whiter than ever. 

Nurse flew to her at once. 

“Lord ’a mussy upon us, Miss Nelly! Why, whatever’s the matter ?” 

“T’ve sprained my foot,’ murmured the girl, her tell-tale face be- 
traying her. 

“ But how, deary—how did you do it?” 

“Oh, it’s so painful!” cried Nelly; “do get me something for 
it!” and nurse’s attention was at once diverted to the subject of 
remedies. 

“ Now, deary, you lie down here on the sofy, an’ I'll get water to 
bathe it at once.” 

“Whatever shall I say ?” groaned poor Nelly. “I can’t tell a story, 
and if it’s found out I shall never see him again.” 

“Now, dear,” said nurse, coming back and bustling about, “how 
ever did you do it ?” 

“Tf I tell you, will you promise me faithfully never to let any one 
know ?” 

Nurse looked up in surprise. 

“Law, my dear, whatever mystery can there be about it ?” 

“ Well, will you promise ?” 
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“Yes, my dear.” 

“ Faithfully ?” 

“Yes,” 

“No, say it after me—Faithfully.” 

“ Faithfully,” repeated Wilson, obediently. 

“ Well, then, I did it down at the brook.” 

“That comes of doing as you're bid not,” said nurse, unable to 
refrain from the pleasure of this little stab. 

“Of course, I knew you'd say that!” cried Nelly, pettishly. 

“Well, deary, and how did it happen ?” 

“T wanted a bunch of forget-me-nots I saw on the bank, and I took 
off my shoes and stockings——” 

“Law, Miss Nelly, how could you? Suppose any o’ the men 
should have been about ?” 

“Of course I looked first to see there wasn’t any one near,” answered 
Nelly, crimsoning painfully, and beginning to feel for the first time the 
dreadful enormity of a man having seen her bare feet. “I shall never 
be able to look him in the face again,” she groaned to herself. 

“Well, my dear ?” 

“Well, I got the flowers, and, in turning to come back, I put my 
foot in a hole, and twisted it.” 

“Miss Nelly!” cried Wilson, aghast; “and you walked home all 
the way from the brook, with your foot in that state? Why, it’s 
enough to make you lame for life. And where’s your other shoe ?” 

“1 must have dropped it.” 

“V'Il send Foley to look for it to-night. There’s the first dinner-bell.” 

“Oh, Wilson! how shall I keep it from papa ?” 

“You go in first, before he comes out of the library, and I'll be 
bound he won’t ask no questions.” 

Nelly limped into the dining-room, and took her seat at the table 
before the next bell rang. 

“What, you first, Nelly ?” said her father, coming in just as the 
clock struck. 

He was a tall, spare man, with fine features, that would have made 
him handsome but for the air of gloomy severity that frowned from 
his thoughtful brows. This severity was a characteristic of the men 
of the Huntingdon race. They were kind and generous enough in 
the main, but stern, implacable, and utterly unyielding: a race to be 
staunch friends and bitter foes—better framed, indeed, for good haters 
than good lovers. No wonder all their womenkind stood in awe of them. 

Nelly’s father had for some years past devoted himself entirely to 
literary pursuits, so that she had enjoyed very little of his society and 
companionship. They met at meal-times, when he would ask her a 
few indifferent questions, and she would answer them, and she was too 
much afraid of him to demonstrate any particular affection. 
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“Mayn’t I read for you, or write, papa?” she had asked timidly 
sometimes ; but the response was always : 

“No, thank you, my dear; seclusion would not be good for you. 
Run about and breathe the fresh air and ride your horse. I shall do 
very well.” 

But on this evening, when she would fain have been silent, her 
father was unusually talkative. 

“Where have you been to-day, Nelly ?” he asked, as soon as he had 
taken his seat. 

Why he should have asked that question to-day, of all others, the 
first time it had ever been inconvenient to reply ! 

“Out in the woods, papa, and I—I strained my foot a little.” 

“How did you manage that ?” 

“Put my foot in a hole, and twisted the ankle.” 

“That comes of your romping ways, I suppose. You really are too 
old to go racing about now, Nelly. And, Nelly, I have something to 
say to you.” 

“Yes, papa;” and her heart beat thick and fast with a great 
dread. 

“T don’t wish you to go anywhere near the lower part of the wood 
for the next month. I hear Lord Langholme is coming to the Court 
with a party of men, and I don’t choose you to be seen by them.” 

Nelly stooped her head over her plate in an agony. Could her 
father know anything ? 

“Lord Langholme is not a desirable acquaintance for young ladies,” 
proceeded Mr. Huntingdon, with the frown deepening on his brow; 
“and as he runs after every petticoat he sees, he might wish to force 
the honour of his acquaintance upon you, and I'd sooner see you dead 
than have anything to do with him.” 

“ You need not be afraid, papa,” said Nelly, raising her head with 
spirit. “I would not speak to Lord Langholme. I detest him 
without ever having seen him.” 

Now, it was very odd that such a conversation should have taken 
place on this particular day, when the name even of Langholme had 
never been mentioned between the father and daughter before. But 
on that very morning Mr. Huntingdon had received a letter from his 
brother in town, and the postscript contained these lines: 

“Town is getting quite empty. I hear your neighbour, Lord 
Langholme, is going down to the Court with a party. He's a terrible 
fellow after pretty faces, and Nelly must be getting a great girl now.” 

The bare suggestion had been enough to stir up all Mr. Hunting- 
don’s latent hatred of the rival house, and caused him to bestow the 
caution just uttered. 

“What shail I do,” thought N velly, piteously, “now papa has for- 


bidden me to go to the brook? I dare not disobey him ; but surely 
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there is no harm in my speaking a few words to Captain Wellesly, 
even if he is Lord Langholme’s friend. I would sooner have died 
than speak to him.” 

So for three days, during which Nelly was confined to the house by 
her foot, she was in a perfect agony between the fear of displeasing her 
father and the misery of not seeing the handsome stranger again. 
But on the fourth day, with a sorely guilty conscience, the disobedient 
child limped towards the brook to keep her tryst with Captain 
Wellesly. The blue eyes were looking keenly for her as their owner 
stood leaning against a tree on Lord Langholme’s side of the brook. 
There had been no rain, the water ran shallower than before, and the 
young athlete cleared it at a bound. Nelly put her slim fingers quite 
naturally into his outstretched hand. 

“ How is the foot to-day ?” he asked, tenderly. 

“Oh! very nearly well, thanks; but I lost my shoe the other day.” 

Captain Wellesly took the missing article from his pocket, and held 
it regretfully towards her. 

“Tf you would only let me keep it !” he pleaded. 

“T don’t think it would be much use to you,” laughed Nelly, 
archly, looking down at his feet, which, by the way, were particularly 
well-shaped. 

“No, not in that way,” he answered, smiling. “ But, do, won’t you ? 

Why Miss Huntingdon should have consented to such a ridiculous 
request I am not prepared to say; but that she did is an indisputable 
fact, since Wilson a day or two later put away one little bronze shoe 
by itself as being useless without its fellow. 

“And did Mr. Huntingdon evince any curiosity about your lame- 
ness ?” Captain Wellesly asked presently. 

“No; but he forbade me to come near the lower part of the wood 
any more, because Lord Langholme is coming home,” said Nelly, 
regretfully. “And I know it was very wrong of me to come to-day, 
but——” 

“But you knew I should be dreadfully miserable and disappointed 
if you did not, and you are much too tender-hearted to inflict pain on 
any one,” uttered the young man, softly. 

Nelly blushed with pleasure at the thought of being able to dis- 
appoint or make this handsome stranger happy. 

“But why should you be so implacable against Langholme?” he 
went on. “If he never had an unkind thought of or wish to harm 
any of your family, why should you object to see him ?” 

“ Because [ hate him, without even knowing him. I suppose it’s 
a sort of instinct. I would not speak to him for all the world.” 

“But suppose,” said Captain Wellesly, a smile playing round his 
lips and just visible under the curve of his chestnut moustache—“ sup- 
pose it had been Langholme instead of me the other day ?” | 
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“T should have died of shame,” cried Nelly, impetuously, “ and if 
I had died of the pain, too, I would not have let him touch me.’ 
Then she glanced up at him, with a sudden misgiving. “Oh no!” 
she whispered, with a reassured smile; “ Lord Langholme isn’t the 
least bit in the world like you.” 

“Well then, Miss Nelly, we won't talk about him any more, only 
do try and think a little more kindly of him, for my sake, won’t you ?” 

It would be very sweet to do anything for his sake, thought Nelly, 
and, after all, she had no great personal enmity towards her neighbour. 

‘And so the young people chatted away together, and the time sped 
on as swiftly as it always does when one would fain have it lag and 
linger, mowing up all the bright, glad-hued flowers with quick-flashing 
scythe, and grinding slowly and painfully over the ploughed furrows 
of pain and weariness. 

“Tt is half-past seven!” cried Nelly, starting up at last, after a 
glance at the little gold toy hanging by her side. “I must go at 
once. Good-bye!” she said, stretching out a little ungloved hand ; 
“‘T don’t suppose I shall ever see you any more.” And the lovely, 
innocent eyes, all unused to concealment, grew quite humid at the 
thought, and the red mouth quivered perceptibly. 

“Don’t say that!” cried the young man, with a quick flush. “ You 
won't be so cruel, Miss Nelly? Do give me something to look forward. 
to—only say you'll come again to-morrow.’ 

“JT dare not,” murmured Nelly, with frightened eyes. “ Papa would 
never forgive me; and suppose some one saw us and told him! I 
think he would shut me up all the rest of my life.” 

“But he cannot think you are always going to stay with him.” 

“T don't suppose he thinks at all about it,” said Nelly; “and, of 
course, I shall be an old maid”—this quite emphatically. 

“Oh no you won't! You are much too sweet.” 

“ But I never see anybody, except papa and Sir John Swayne.” 

“Who is he?” asked Captain Wellesly, jealously. 

“An old bachelor, with a wig and false teeth,” laughed Nelly. 

“Ah! then I shall not be afraid of him. But promise me to come 
again to-morrow ;” and she promised. Was it fancy, or did he whisper 
under his breath, “ You darling”? Nelly could not be quite sure, 
but she went in to dinner very happy. 


Cuapren Y. 


In wy a que le premier pas qui cotite is a sapient aphorism for which 
we are much indebted to our neighbours over the water, and a 
further corroboration of it was that, as days went by, each summer 
afternoon found Nelly and her new friend by the brook-side. 
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At last there came two days and nights of pouring rain, which 
kept the lovers apart, and taught them how dear they had become to 
each other. Captain Wellesly went down to the brook, not daring to 
hope, and yet unable to stay away; but poor Nelly, who would not 
have minded in the least being soaked to the skin, could not invent 
any excuse plausible enough for putting her dainty feet outside the 
door-step. So she wandered about very unhappy and disconsolate, 
looking such a picture of misery that Wilson felt it incumbent on her 
to chide severely. But the third day it was fine, and even before the 
appointed time Nelly went with a light heart and bounding step to 
keep her tryst. He was first even then; but oh! blank disappoint- 
ment! the brook had swelled into a river, ever so deep and strong, 
and lovers have an absurd mania for being close together. 

“ What is to be done?” said Captain Adrian. 

“Oh! I suppose we can talk just as well from here,” said Nelly, 
rather blankly. 

“No we can’t, darling,” answered the young man, emboldened by 
distance. “I shall come to you.” 

“ But you can’t !” 

“Can’t I?” and in a moment he had jumped into the water up to 
his waist, and was wading through, finally presenting himself at her 
feet dripping like a water spaniel. Rash and inconsiderate youth 
never thinks of rheumatism. 

“Oh how could you!” cried Nelly, reproachfully. 

“It’s only what I often do when I’m fishing,” he answered, laughing. 
“ But since you seem to think so much of it, won’t you reward me for 
my exploit?” this with a very shy glance for such a self-possessed 
young gentleman. He bent down over her, and she half turned 
away, rather frightened and exceedingly bright-coloured. His lips 
just brushed her cheek as though not content with that for a resting- 
place, and then paused somewhat lower down. 

“Oh don’t!” cried Nelly, deeper crimson than ever. 

“T could not help it,” he said, penitently. “Don’t be angry.” 

The same evening at dinner Nelly received a piece of intelligence 
that made her utterly and hopelessly miserable. 

“Sir John Swayne was here to-day,” said Mr. Huntingdon, “and 
brought a letter from his sister, asking you to spend a week with her.” 

“Oh papa!” cried Nelly, trembling, and very white; “please, I 
don’t want to go.” 

“Nonsense!” uttered her father, sharply. “ You will grow up like 
a young savage here without any women’s society, and, besides, I would 
not on any account offend Miss Swayne. You are to go to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Indeed, papa, I can’t!” cried poor Nelly, growing quite desperate 
et this last piece of intelligence. 
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“Why not?” asked Mr. Huntingdon, with a frown. 

“My dress,” murmured Nelly, quite at her wit’s end for an excuse. 

“T have already consulted Wilson on the subject, and she tells me 
your wardrobe is in perfect order.” 

“T don’t want to go, papa, please,” cried Nelly, despairingly, with 
big tears in her eyes. 

“You will do as I desire,” returned Mr. Huntingdon, so sternly 
that Nelly dared not appeal any further against his command. So 
the poor child went to her room and sobbed bitterly, and all that 
night she scarcely closed her poor swollen eyelids. She could not let 
Captain Wellesly know, and he would think all kinds of dreadful things 
of her, and when she came back from her hateful, miserable visit to 
that prim old maid, Miss Swayne, he would be gone, tired of waiting 
for her, and she would never see him again. Oh! the miserable blank 
and dearth in her life henceforward for evermore, after having once 
tasted how sweet it might be made. But there was no help for it; 
go she must; and accordingly the next day, heavy-hearted and heavy- 
lidded, the poor child got into the carriage, and was driven off to the 
Larches. 

The days went on, and Adrian Wellesly, going every day to the 
brook-side, and never finding the little white rose who had grown so 
dear to him, was almost beside himself. Men bear the thwarting of 
their loves so much worse than women; the latter accept suffering as 
their doom, and learn patience soon enough. ‘ How should he live 
without this pure innocent darling?” he asked himself a thousand 
times, with bitter impatience; “this little tender flower, that was so 
infinitely sweeter and dearer than any woman he had ever seen in his 
life before?” If she could but be his own—all his own! And why 
not? Was her gloomy old book-worm of a father to shut up this 
treasure all her sweet life long, making an unutterable dearth for some 
man who would be willing to give all he possessed for a pearl of such 
price. No! he told himself resolutely, with a quicker beating of his 
strong young pulse; he would go to her father, and ask her at his 
hands. Why should he be denied ? 

Captain Wellesly never doubted in his own mind but that Mr. 
Huntingdon had heard of the meetings by the brook, and taken 
measures to prevent their seeing each other again. He pictured to 
himself a thousand times his poor little darling, with wan white face, 
shut up in that gloomy house, looking out wistfully towards the path 
leading down to the brook, and crying perhaps—crying bitterly. 

“T can’t stand it any longer,” cried the young man, half mad with 
pain and longing. “I will go to-night.” 
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CuaptTer YI. 


Netty had returned from her dreary visit to old Miss Swayne after a 
dull formal century of worsted work and tedious commonplaces, dull 
dinner parties, and insufferable visits to the haunts of fogeydom. She 
was sitting at dessert with her father in the twilight, her head half 
turned from the table, and looking wistfully out towards the beech 
avenue, The figure of a man had just come in sight—a tall stalwart 
figure—and she watched it curiously. So few men ever came to the 
Hall. Presently her pulse began to quicken, her knees to tremble, as 
the form came near enough to be distinguishable. A great terror 
took possession of her. She sat quite still, unable to stir; her breath 
coming thick, her heart beating quick and loud through the silence. 
Voices in the hall, footsteps, then the door was thrown open, and the 
servant announced— 

“Lord Langholme !” 

Nelly sprang up with an irrepressible cry. Mr. Huntingdon faced 
round with a haughty stare, and Adrian Wellesly Langholme came 
forward with a slight flush on his handsome face, but in no wise dis- 
concerted or abashed. 

“T must apologise for my intrusion,” he said, looking ful! at Mr. 
Huntingdon ; and then he went quickly towards Nelly, who stood 
terrified, aghast, as if she saw some terrible apparition. 

“Lord Langholme!” she muttered, her white trembling lips almost 
refusing their office. 

“Yes,” he answered, taking her hand ; but it fell cold and nerveless 
from his grasp. 

“ May I ask some explanation of this ?” said Mr. Huntingdon, white 
to the lips, and speaking in that icy voice which was more terrible to 
hear than the fiercest burst of passion. 

“T love your daughter, sir,” uttered the young man, quite simply ; 
“T want her to be my wife.” 

“ And I utterly decline any and every overture from you or any 
member of your family, and I request you to leave my house this 
moment.” 

The words were as measured and passionless as if the speaker had 
declined to accept some farmer for a tenant. 

“Surely,” said Lord Langholme, warmly, “you will not allow 
your daughter’s happiness to be influenced by any old family feud that 
may have existed between our houses? I come to you, honestly and 
straightforwardly, to ask your daughter for my wife. I love her 
dearly ; if you give her to me, I swear that neither she nor you shall 
ever have cause to repent trusting me.” 


He spoke with the warm light coming full into his handsome face, 
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looking, as he stood there, the very incarnation of all honesty and 
chivalry. 

“T decline to entertain any proposition from you whatever,” said 
Mr. Huntingdon, still in the same unmoved tone. “ You have forced 
yourself into my presence. If you are a gentleman, you will hardly 
require me to repeat my request that you should leave it.” 

“Papa!” murmured Nelly, in a stifled voice. 

“ Eleanor,” cried her father, “leave the room at once.” 

“Nelly !” said Lord Langholme, stretching out his arms to her as 
she gave a choked sob. 

“No! by G— this is too much!” cried Mr. Huntingdon, 
passionately. “ Nelly, if you let that blackguard lay as much as one 
finger upon you, you leave my house to-night and for ever, to your 
eternal disgrace! Go to your room this instant!” and in a paroxysm 
of terror the poor child obeyed. 

There were harsh, passionate words between the two men, and then 
the door opened again, and Lord Langholme strode away down the 
avenue, and Mr. Huntingdon sat convulsed with passion alone in the 
darkness. Bitter were the reproaches he heaped on Nelly the next 
day when he sent for her, and she with trembling steps obeyed his 
summons. His cruel, icy words cut like a knife. That she, a Hunt- 
ingdon, should have had clandestine meetings with a man, above all 
a Langholme—should have suffered herself to be wooed like a peasant 
girl—should have forgotten alike her own dignity and that of her house! 

“T shall know better than to trust you again,” he said, with the 
bitterest inflexion of his cruel voice. “You shall never go out of 
sight of my window alone. And if you ever attempt to see that—— 
to see Lord Langholme again, or to hear from him, I take God to 
witness that the heaviest curse with which a father can brand a child 
shall lie upon you! Now, go. I have lost all confidence in you; 
henceforth you are no daughter of mine !” 

And poor Nelly, cowering and shrinking, left the stern angry 
presence, and went to cry her poor little heart out on Wilson’s faithful 
breast. 

“T shall never see him any more,” she moaned to herself; “never 
hear his voice again ; but I shall think of him always. How could I 
forget him here even if I would? But he will go back to the world-— 
he will see many beautiful women, and they will make him forget me. 
How could he ever care for a poor little ignorant rustic like me? He 
said I was pretty ;” and the girl would go to the glass, and stand 
there a long time looking at herself, and after all go away unconvinced. 
She could not see any beauty in the white skin, clear as the velvet 
leaves of a white rose ; in the brown eyes, so sad and wistful now; in 
the fall curved lips, not rosy any longer as they used to be. Then 
sho was fain to think of her day-dream long ago by the brook—~that 
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first day that she met him—of the forbidden passion and the wasting 
pain, and the little dead maiden with the lilies on her breast and in 
her hands. But that last part would not come true. She could not 
die for love, like the women in romances; the keen vitality in her 
young frame would not succumb to sorrow and heartache. No, there 
was only a great blank void, a dreary waste that nothing came to 
fill up. To think he should have been Lord Langholme after all, 
and she had talked against him, and vowed she hated him! Could 
she find fault with him now? No, he was everything that was dear 
and good and noble; there was not one fault or flaw in his generous 
heart, in poor Nelly’s eyes, more than in his frank handsome face. If 
she could only hear of him sometimes, know where he was, whether he 
still thought of her; but beyond the information that he had gone 
away again, and that the Court was shut up, no tidings ever reached her. 

Lord Langholme had written a very temperate, straightforward 
letter to Mr. Huntingdon, begging him to re-consider his decision, and 
speaking with honest eloquence of his great love for Nelly; but the 
inveterate foe of his house never even vouchsafed him an answer ; and 
with a sore, angry heart, the young man went away and tried to 
divert his thoughts from the pain of his unsatisfied longing. 

The dreary days crept into autumn, and autumn into winter, with 
a dull stagnation that tried poor Nelly sorely ; then, at last, came a 
terrible event to break the monotony. One frosty morning Mr. 
Huntingdon went out riding, as usual, and three hours later was 
carried back to the Hall, dead. The horse had stumbled violently, 
and Mr. Huntingdon was thrown on his head with such force that he 
never spoke again. Oh! the terrible days and weeks that followed, 
during which poor Nelly wandered about in an agony of misery and 
remorse, upbraiding herself bitterly that she had not been a better or 
more loving daughter to the dead man. Poor little soul! she had not 
much cause for self-reproach, since all her little efforts of kindness and 
good-will had been received with coldness, and of late days even repelled. 

Mr. Huntingdon left no will; his brother came into the property, 
and Nelly was but poorly provided for. 

“ Of course you will live with us, my dear?” her uncle said, kindly, 
“and I hope you and your cousins will be great friends.” And the 
poor sorrow-stricken child acquiesced faintly, and looked forward with 
some pleasure to the coming of the two girls, the youngest of whom 
was her own age. It was arranged that Nelly should remain at the 
Hall with Wilson until June, when Mr. and Mrs. Huntingdon and 
their family would come from town to take possession. But their 
arrival did not bring much amelioration of Nelly’s fate. Her cousins 
were fashionable young ladies, with their heads full of vanity and 
frivolity, and they affected to despise the country-bred girl who had 
enjoyed fewer advantages, but who, they were forced to acknowledge 
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in their jealous hearts, was sweetly pretty, and a lady to the tips of 
her dainty fingers. 

Mr. Huntingdon was much more easy-going and less stern than his 
dead brother, and his wife was a fashionable woman with but one view 
in life, which was the establishment of her daughters. She had been 
an heiress ; so the Huntingdon property was likely to be considerably 
benefited by the change of hands. 

“Of course, my dear Stanley,” she said to her husband the day after 
their arrival—“ of course we shall make things very different from what 
they were in your poor brother’s time. He lived in the most absurd 
seclusion ; but we must let it be known at once that we intend to visit 
all the county ; and as for the ridiculous quarrel between your family 
and the Langholmes, the sooner it is made up the better. The idea of 
carrying on a traditional feud with such a parti as Lord Langholme 
would be too absurd. I hope you will take the first opportunity of 
asking him over to dinner.” 

And Mr. Huntingdon, being a sensible man, made no demur to the 
sage counsel of his wife. Of course they had not the faintest idea of the 
episode between the handsome young earl and poor little pale Nelly. 

So when a decent time had elapsed, the Huntingdons visited and 
entertained ; but the little country cousin never shared ther gaiety. 
In her shyness, at first she had declined entering into society with 
them, and afterwards they utterly ceased to include her in any of 
their arrangements. It was quite enough taking out two girls, 
Mrs. Huntingdon said, and inwardly in her heart she was well content 
to leave such a dangerous rival at home. 

One day, when they were all sitting at breakfast, Mabel said to her 
mother : 

“Mamma, what shall I wear to-night?” 

It was a simple remark; Nelly heard many such ; and it passed un- 
heeded ; but the answer sent the blood thrilling to her face and neck, 
so that she was fain to rise from the table and walk away to the 
window. 

“You must be sure and look your best, dear; Lord Langholme is 
coming to-night.” 

Nelly wandered away into the garden, with a surging brain. What 
should she do? Should she confide in her aunt, and ask her to let 
her come down to dinner for once? But suppose Lord Langholme 
had ceased to think of her (and there was a bitter consciousness in 
Nelly’s heart that he had never sent her a line or word since her 
father’s death to prove that he remembered her), she would incur the 
sneers and contempt of her cousins, and that would make her die of 
shame. And they were so handsome, so accomplished, so well dressed ; 
she in her dowdiness would make a mean contrast to them. Perhaps 
—and her heart throbbed with sore pain at the thought—perhaps he 
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would fall in love with one of them, and then—“TI hope I shall die !” 
she cried to herself, with exceeding bitterness. “Oh Adrian, my 
love, you would not be so cruel !” 

She had not courage to go into the drawing-room, but wandered 
about miserably all the summer evening, picturing his blue eyes 
beaming on other faces, and his frank kind voice making music in 
other ears. Poor little Nelly! 


Cuaprer VII. 


Anp Lord Langholme! had he really forgotten her all this time? 
When he entered the Hall drawing-room, his first glance was for the 
mignonne white face that was so well engraven on his memory ; but it 
was missing. He was introduced to Mrs. Huntingdon and her hand- 
some daughters ; then he spoke to all the other people in the room— 
ever and anon looking towards the door that opened frequently, but 
never admitted the slight, childish figure his eyes sought. He sat 
next Mabel at dinner, and she talked to him and looked at him, and 
he replied always courteously, but somehow as if his heart was not in 
the matter. 

“Does your cousin still live here ?” he asked, after a pause, with 
some hesitation. 

“Do you mean Eleanor—poor uncle’s daughter ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh yes, she lives with us, poor thing !” 

“T do not see her here to-night.” 

“Oh no! she never sees any one. It is just as well she does not 
care about society, for of course, poor little thing! her education has 
been rather neglected, and she isn’t quite—quite r 

“Quite what ?” asked Lord Langholme, with a strange flash in his 
eyes, and such a curious ring in his voice that Mabel glanced up 
quickly at him. 

“ Quite—well, what shall I say ?” she replied—* presentable is 
hardly the word.” 

“ Hardly !” repeated Lord Langholme, suppressing with some diffi- 
culty the rage that took possession of him. 

“Do you know her ?” Mabel asked, with quick surprise. 

“Yes, I have seen her,” answered Lord Langholme, recovering his 
habitually courteous intonation of voice. “I thought her the most 
lovely, elegant creature I ever met in my life.” 

“Really !” said Mabel, colouring, and feeling intensely mortified. 

“ Will she be in the drawing-room after dinner ?” 

“Oh no! she is never seen at all,” Mabel replied spitefully, 
pleased at his disappointment. 


Dinner was over; the gentlemen repaired to the drawing-room, 
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and there was music and singing, as usual, before the carriages were 
announced. Lord Langholme was standing by the window, talking 
toa knot of men. His heart was so full of one woman, that he had 
no inclination for the society of any other. Suddenly he made a 
quick movement and stepped out on the terrace, somewhat to the 
surprise of his companions, who were in the midst of a discussion 
about grouse shooting. He walked across the lawn towards the belt 
of trees where he had seen something dark moving, and was soon 
hidden from sight. 

Lord Langholme’s instinct had not misled him: that little dark 
figure was Nelly—Nelly, crying bitterly behind the dark yew trees. 

“My darling !” he cried, his voice quite broken and tremulous at 
sight of her; and then he took her in his arms, with all the great 
unforgotten love of her surging up in his heart. ‘“ We will never be 
separated any more, my own—will we ?” and his kisses rained on her 
sweet face 
oe ee o% thick as autumn rains 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois.” 


“T thought you had forgotten me,” she whispered, in a low breath- 
less voice. 

“Forgotten you, you darling! as if any man who had once loved 
you could ever think or dream of anything else. I knew I must see 
you soon, my own, and I was so fearful of intruding upon your——.” 

“ Poor papa!” murmured Nelly. “TI feel as if it were quite wicked 
to be speaking to you even now.” 

“No, my darling,” cried the young man in his own frank, glad 
voice; “you must not be allowed to carry that mania any further. 
The Huntingdons and the Langholmes have been foes long enough, 
and you and I will heal the breach for all time—won’t we, you dear 
little white rose ?” 

Nelly was silent. 

“Tell me, darling—do you still hate Lord Langholme so that you 
would rather die of pain than he should take you in his arms ?” 

“No,” whispered Nelly, half laughing, half shy. 

Presently, when all the guests had departed and the Huntingdons 
were commenting somewhat bitterly on Lord Langholme’s strange 
behaviour, the young man walked in to make his adieux and apologies. 

“Will you permit me a few words alone to explain myself?” he said 
to Mr. Huntingdon ; and the two men retired together to the library. 

I suppose everything was settled satisfactorily ; for a few months 
later Lord Langholme and Nelly Huntingdon were married, and the 
new countess was pronounced (even after reference to the old family 
portraits) to be the loveliest Lady Langholme that ever entered the 
doors of the old Court. 
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Che Career and Character of Rajah Brooke. 


Ir is no easy task to gather up our recollections, to write our 
personal impressions of a great man whom one has known, and who 
has but just passed away. Inconsequential memories surge to the 
brain, and must be repressed ; enthusiasm is apt to blind ; regard and 
affectionate devotion struggle with our wish to speak impartially. 
And in the case of Rajah Brooke these difficulties are yet further 
enhanced by the crowd of private interests and personal feelings which 
surrounded his position. And I would pain the sympathies of none 
in that brave little band of our countrymen who ruled Sarawak under 
the late sovereign, and now serve the new. I would speak of the 
rajah plainly as I knew him, not slurring over his faults; and for the 
reason that those faults were so few. Not wildly eulogising his 
character, because the enthusiasm which his contact roused in my 
boyish days has never quite been overcome. I would give a true and 
dispassionate report, such as one may draw who knew him in his 
Eastern home, and loved him, but was not blind. 

As in the case of many historical personages of the last generation, 
there is considerable uncertainty as to the time and place of Rajah 
Brooke’s birth. The date is fixed by some at the 24th of April, 
1803; by others on the 29th. But I remember very well indeed 
drinking his health on board the “ Rainbow” in the month of August, 
and on a day which he himself announced to us as his sixtieth birth- 
day. Running back along my log-book, I make this date to be either 
the 24th or 25th of August, 1863. The place is yet more uncertain, 
for at least I can give the rajah’s personal opinion about the date. 
Some claim Bandel in Bengal as his place of birth ; and this I believe 
to be true. But others give the honour to Combe Grove, near Bath, 
where his parents lived for some time. Of the rajah’s boyish days I 
have nothing to tell. He was educated at Norwich Grammar School, 
but had not time to acquire very great learning there, entering the 
army at fourteen years of age. The extraordinary store of erudition 
he had in after years was all gathered in mature life. 

He served with distinction in the first Burmese war, where he 
gained an intimate companion, who was true to him for the remainder 
of life—a heavy companion, but firm,—a two-ounce bullet in his body. 
The retirement of Rajah Brooke from the service was owing to an 
accident ; he overstayed his furlough, and was superseded. His 
father died about this time, leaving an unencumbered fortune of 
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thirty thousand pounds, and thereupon Mr. Brooke purchased the 
“ Royalist” schooner, and embarked on his adventurous career. After 
much cruising in peaceful and well-known waters, he finally set sail 
for the Farther East on the 27th of October, 1838, and in July, 1839, 
he reached Singapore. 

It was on the 14th of August, 1839, that the future rajah first 
beheld his territory. The current story, doubtless spread in all good 
faith by some enthusiastic admirer, gives Sir James Brooke credit for 
a design upon Sarawak while yet in England, and connects each 
incident of his voyage, the long stay in Celebes, the unwearied study 
of Malay, and all other details, with this ambition ; but both in public 
and in private the rajah has denied any such intention. I remember 
standing once beside him on the elevated terrace of Government 
House, when he said, looking across the river at the busy ‘“ Chinese 
campong :” “Twenty-five years ago I regarded this scene with just the 
same indifferent curiosity as you feel now. Who knows? perhaps 
twenty-five years hence you may look on it with as deep an interest as 
Tat this moment!” And in his speech at the London Tavern in 
1852 the rajah took occasion to observe: “ It has been said that when 
I set sail for the shores of Borneo I carried a deep design in my bosom 
to suppress piracy, and to carry civilisation to the Malayan race. 
This is most flattering to my wisdom and foresight, but unfortunately 
it is not true. I had but one definite object when I left England, and 
that was, to see something of the world and to come back again.” 
One does not care wantonly to overthrow one pillar which supports a 
doubtful reputation ; but Rajah Brooke will only stand the firmer 
when all aid of exaggeration or credulity is stripped from his fame. 

I do not design to give more than a sketch of the rajah’s political 
career. If we believe native opinion, the Malay viceroy, Mudah 
Hassim, conceived the idea of ceding his territory at their very first 
meeting ; but this seems too precipitate. However it be, he suffered 
Mr. Brooke to make a short voyage to the interior, and to set sail 
again for Singapore in the following September, without broaching the 
subject to him. Much conversation passed upon the chances of trade, 
and Mr. Brooke seems to have been struck with the governor's eager- 
ness in this matter; but, with that caution which lay at the root of 
his sanguine character, he answered only in generalities. 

For six months the “ Royalist” cruised along the coasts of 
Celebes, and on the 29th of August, 1840, Mr. Brooke returned to 
Sarawak. To understand, in any measure, the motives of Mudah 
Hassim’s subsequent conduct, a very slight review of the internal 
affairs of the Bruni empire, of which Sarawak at that time formed 
part, is necessary. The island of Borneo was divided between 
three powers, the Dutch in the south, the Sultan of Sambas in the 
west, and the Sultan of Bruni to the north and east. Sambas was 
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merely a nominal state under Dutch “ protection ;” but cruel as was, 
and is, that government, it was still so far superior to the Bruni 
system that the people of Sarawak, lying on the eastern frontier of 
Sambas, were painfully anxious for annexation. The northern sultan 
was naturally opposed to this desire, and at the time of Mr. Brooke’s 
arrival, a war was raging in the interior between the rebels and the 
Bruni troops. So important the crisis was deemed, that the Pangaran 
Makota, governor of Sarawak, was temyorarily superseded by an official 
of no less dignity than Mudah Hassim, the uncle of the sultan, and 
prime minister of the empire. But this general failed to achieve 
greater success than the deposed Makota, and Mr. Brooke’s arrival 
in the “ Royalist” was a real god-send to the Malay government. 
Straightway Mudah Hassim caused rumours to circulate that the 
stranger was an envoy from England, and his yacht was magnified 
into a three-decker, come to overawe the rebels. Such a report had 
great success for awhile; but when it reached Mr. Brooke’s ears how 
his name and presence were misrepresented by the astute viceroy, he in- 
stantly prepared to leave. This resolution—and none could doubt 
the inflexibility of the future rajah’s will who had once looked in his 
face—reduced Mudah Hassim to despair. He prayed abjectly for a 
little longer use of the Englishman’s prestige, and at length, whether 
on impulse or after long consideration, offered to Mr. Brooke the 
viceroyalty of Sarawak, at a yearly tribute of five hundred pounds. 
This was in November, 1840. Neither accepting nor declining the 
proposal, the owner of the “ Royalist” proceeded up the river with 
twelve sailors, and cnstantly suppressed a revolt which had defied the 
sultan’s power for four years. After which he returned to Kuching, 
as the capital of Sarawak is termed, and opened negotiations with 
Mudah Hassim, who, apparently, began to think he had been pre- 
cipitate. 

On the 14th of February, 1841, Mr. Brooke sailed for Singapore, 
loaded a vessel with English goods, and returned to Kuching in April. 
The cargo was unladed under the viceroy’s guarantee, and Mr. Brooke 
waited patiently until August for the cargo of antimony promised in 
repayment. Mudah Hassim and the Malay chiefs grew daily more 
arrogant in their manners, and the ore came so slowly as to show no 
good will on their part. Becoming bolder with time, they organised 
a fleet of piratical Dyaks, to punish, as they said, the former rebels, : 
and openly paraded it in the Sarawak river, under Mr. Brooke's eyes. 
Makota attempted to poison him with arsenic, Mudah Hassim refused 
to pay the value of the goods received, and the Pangarans established 
a blockade of the “ Royalist.” Under these insults Mr. Brooke was 
driven to bay. He loaded the vessel’s guns with grape, brought her 
broadside to bear upon the Residence, and then proceeded, amidst the 
acclamations of all the population, to present his ultimatum to Mudah 
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Hassim. Not more than twenty men supported the viceroy, and, 
under these circumstances, the promised deed of cession was drawn 
up, sealed, and delivered on the 24th of September, 1841. And not 
an honest man throughout the province but rejoiced to hear the news. 
That cargo of antimony, however, remains a debt to this day. 

I have been thus lengthy in describing the origin of Mr. Brooke’s 
raj, because no point in his career is so little understood in England. 
“ How did he come to be rajah ?” is a question constantly asked of all 
those who are supposed to know anything of Sarawak. And very few 
indeed are aware that the government is held as a sort of feudal de- 
pendency of Bruni, independent indeed, in its internal affairs, by the 
deed of cession, and practically beyond the sovereign’s control in every 
respect, but charged with a yearly tribute of two thousand dollars for 
Sarawak proper, three thousand dollars for the territory of Muka, and 
as much for Bintulu; a conquest made in 1860, under circumstances 
much resembling those of Sarawak in 1839. 

From 1841 to 1847 Mr. Brooke was incessantly occupied with the 
suppression of piracy and the internal reforms of his new sovereignty. 
He visited Bruni in 1842, and there released numerous captives. In 
1843 he took a first cruise in H.M.S. “ Dido,” and harried the pirates 
from Malludu to Seribas. In 1844, at Bruni, he obtained the cession 
of Labuan to the British Crown, and, in 1846, the formal ceremonies 
were performed, and the Union Jack hoisted on that important island, 
the possession of which we owe entirely to Rajah Brooke. The year 
1845 was occupied in punishing the Illanun, Sakarran, and Seribas 
pirates. In 1846 Mr. Brooke accompanied the fleet which exacted 
reparation from the sultan for his massacre of the “ English party” 
at the capital, and in the assault of Bruni he was wounded for the 
seventh time. In June, 1847, he assisted, on board the “ Nemesis,” 
at the most important action which had yet taken place with the 
pirates of Balanini, and, while yet the laurels of this victory were 
green, he set sail for England, after an absence of nine years. At. 
home the rajah was lionised almost to the measure of his deserts: the 
Queen received him at Windsor, made him K.C.B., and appointed him 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Labuan, with unusual powers ; 
London presented him with the freedom of the City ; Oxford granted 
him an LL.D.; and the outside public gave him a subscription dinner 
whenever they could catch him. But all the honours that civilisation 
could pay—though no man valued such recognition more highly— 
could not detain Rajah Brooke from the care of his little sovereignty. 
In 1848 he returned to the East, and entered on his duties at Labuan. 
As his own strong sense had feared, order in Sarawak suffered in its 
rajah’s absence ; the pirates raised their heads, and the Malay Pan- 
garans intrigued in every direction. 1849 was a busy year; from 
Labuan to Sarawak, from Sarawak to Sulu, from Sulu back to Labuan, 
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Rajah Brooke hurried, fighting pirates, releasing captives, threatening 
sultans, and making treaties ; always at work in that great object of 
restoring peace to the lovely Eastern seas. In England he was 
attacked before Parliament and before the public; Mr. Hume accused 
the relentless foe of piracy of being himself “a pirate and a successful 
buccaneer.” Mr. Wise published his opinion that Sir James Brooke’s 
proceedings were unjustifiable on the ground of justice and humanity, 
unwise, impolitic, and mischievous, but not more inconsistent with his 
previous professions as a Christian philanthropist than,” &c. And the 
result of many intrigues and much personal hatred was the final 
removal of Sir James Brooke from the government of Labuan. In 
1850 he was appointed envoy to Siam; in May, 1851, the violent and 
unceasing clamonr of Messrs. Cobden, Hume, and Sidney Herbert 
compelled his return to England, where he was féted and denounced 
alternately, lauded to the sky as our Christian champion, or bitterly 
rebuked as a bloodthirsty filibuster, according to the knowledge or 
ignorance of every speaker. The storm lasted long; but Rajah Brooke 
maintained his courage and kept his temper until April of 1853, when 
he returned to the country he had saved, where every honest soul 
worshipped him. Here, after recovering from a fearful attack of small- 
pox, he dwelt in peace till the great Chinese insurrection of 1857— 
an event so curious in itself, so characteristic of the three nation- 
alities engaged—the Chinese, Malay, and Dyak—that it well deserves 
a paper to itself in “Temple Bar.” After the suppression of this 
senseless revolt, which was, however, a terrible blow to the young 
state, things went well until 1860, when a vast conspiracy of the 
Malay nobility, the old pirates of Seribas, and the Kyan tribe called 
Kennowits, broke out prematurely in the murder of Messrs. Fox and 
Steele by the latter. Owing to the interference of the Hon. Mr. 
Edwards, governor of Labuan, this wide-reaching revolt was not 
quelled until the following year; but its final result was advantageous 
to the rajah, gaining for him the further cession of two large pro- 
vinces, Muka and Bintulu, from the sultan. At the end of 1862 an 
unfortunate disagreement in the internal affairs of Sarawak recalled 
the rajah hastily from England, but his presence restored instant 
order. 1863 brought with it the most perilous expedition in which 
Sir James Brooke’s forces had yet engaged, that against the Kyans, a 
warlike and numerous people inhabiting the far interior. This was 
successfully carried through by the Tuan Mudah, Mr. C. Johnson- 
Brooke, and the subordinate officers of the government, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year the aged rajah bade a last farewell to the 
land he had so nobly won. 

In describing the person of Sir James Brooke and his character— 
80 far as a daily intercourse of some months could enable one to under- 
stand it—I cannot be accused of breaking the canons of good taste, 
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Such men as he belong to history. Not lightly is the smallest detail 
of their appearance or of their nature to be regarded, for future ages 
will read with interest of the one, and will weigh the other with 
profit. Of faults, every great character has its share, perhaps in a 
larger ratio than the common clay, but very few have been those to 
whom so little of small human weakness could be charged as to the 
Rajah of Sarawak. 

His was not the stature of a demi-god, nor tne stately presence of 
the ancient heroes. His height was scarcely five feet nine, his figure, 
though wiry and muscular beyond the common, was slender in its 
proportions. ‘The well-known ,portrait of Sir Francis Grant gives, 
perhaps, a fair likeness of the rajah in his youth; but with advancing 
years the lines of strength around the jaw, the keen resolution in the 
eyes, grew yet more apparent. Handsome he was, with that manlike 
and imposing beauty which strikes men and women alike, but not 
handsome by regularity of feature. His mouth seemed cut in stone, 
and his eyes—pleasantly though they shone when he presided at 
those charming dinners at Government House, faced by the Tuan 
Mudah (C. Johnson-Brooke), and surrounded by an ever-changing circle 
of out-station officers, whose home, in their rare visits to the capital, 
was always at the rajah’s house—never seemed wholly to lose that 
stern and steady gaze acquired in looking upon scenes of red-handed 
justice and retribution. But he was the pleasantest companion in the 
world, this “ successful buccaneer,’ as Mr. Hume called him—this 
kindly gentleman, as those who saw and knew entitled him. Genial 
always, whatever the age or class of his companion ; equally at home 
with a rude Dyak or with the belle of the season. None were afraid 
of him. His iearning was most extensive, his readiness of wit and 
power of expression equally delightful. The eloquence of Rajah 
Brooke in public I need not dwell upon ; many heard him in England, 
and to those who had not that pleasure, I can only declare that very 
few of our orators reached his level, and scarce any surpassed it. The - 
sole quality in regard to conversation which the rajah lacked was the 
sense of humour, of which indeed he had but little. Yet a paradox 
boldly enunciated was a favourite form of thought with him, as when 
he said one evening: “If the life of any man in the world has been a 
series of lucky chances, mine has been so. My wound in India was 
luck; my retirement from the army was luck; my cruise in the 
‘ Royalist’ was luck; the rebellion here, the helplessness of Mudah 
Hassim, the insolence of the Pangarans, the murderous attempt of 
Makota, the massacre of the Bruni nobles, and my whole career in 
Sarawak, has been a chain of luck. But I don’t believe in any such 
thing !” 

It may be that, when young, Rajah Brooke indulged in the follies 
and vices common to men of great energy; but his Eastern life was 
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passed, from the very outset to its end, without suspicion of a stain. 
And this fact gave him the greater influence among a people so 
sensual, so utterly unconscious of morality, as is the Malay. The 
chaste Dyaks looked with enthusiastic approbation at the household 
of their sovereign, governed, for the first time in Sarawak history, by 
one who seized no man’s goods, nor carried off his daughters ; and 
they often pointed out to Malay visitors, I fear with little effect, how 
nobly their own favourite monarch set the example of decency and 
order. 

Of that usual religion which one may term superstitious, the rajah, 
like most, if not all, of strong and energetic natures, had but little. 
His pure life, his unflinching pursuit of duty, were the result of no 
dogmatic injunctions blindly and with trembling accepted, but the 
logical conclusion of thought and observation. The origin of dogmatic 
creeds, and the result of them, was a favourite subject with his mind ; 
nor was there any speculation so preposterous but he would give it 
a few moments of attention, overthrowing it with gentle and logical 
ridicule, or gravely demonstrating its inconsistency. Almost the only 
occasions on which I have seen the rajah heartily laugh were in 
listening to the ingenious sophistries of a young visitor who made his 
appearance in Sarawak some years ago, and who seemed specially to 
occupy a fanciful mind in devising new and more monstrous systems 
of heresy day by day for the entertainment of his host and himself. 
He hated, above all things, priestcraft. The surrender of their own 
intellect, the admission that another person could possibly, by virtue 
of any circumstance outside of his own merits, stand on a level above 
the common humanity, is to such men as he an intolerable idea. And 
in this connection it would be pushing to an unreasonable point the 
doctrine of privacy to avoid all mention of the Sarawak church and its 
officers. It has been regretted that men so upright and conscientious 
as were the Rajah of Sarawak and the Bishop of Labuan could not 
have dwelt together upon terms of greater friendship; but I feel con- 
vinced that Dr. McDougal, whatever his small failings, was better 
adapted for the delicate position he held than nine in ten among the 
clergy of England, as they now are, who might have aspired to his 
see. Each respected the other, if he had no enthusiastic liking ; but 
the ordinary parson—such an one, for instance, as he who wrote to 
the powerful chief of Lundu that all his ancestors were now raging 
in hell for the sin of taking human heads in the time of their 
barbarism !—would have outraged the whole population to madness, 
Chinese, Malay, and Dyak en masse. Such cruel and senseless 
orthodoxy Dr. McDougal was too wise to entertain, or too prudent to 
exhibit ; and if it be true that Mr. Chambers of Banting has accepted 
the post the former has resigned, we may congratulate Mr. Charles 
Tohnson-Brooke, now rajah, upon the appointment of a bishop whe 
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will pursue the wise policy of conciliation introduced by his prede- 
cessor, without the unfortunate weaknesses which, in some measure, 
impaired Dr. McDougal’s efficiency. 

Of Sir James Brooke’s personal courage it is not necessary to speak ; 
but to this quality he added a skill in the use of all weapons, and a 
quickness of eye and limb which were quite extraordinary. To the 
moment when paralysis struck him down for the first time, the rajah 
had few equals in that rapid and vigorous fence which is really of 
service in a struggle, nor in real pistol-play. There are many men, 
it is likely, who could cut the pips of a card more accurately, but I 
never saw one who was the rajah’s match in firing all round, in front, 
in rear, running, or wheeling about. That most treacherous weapon, 
the revolver, was sure as a duelling pistol in his hands. When the 
Chinese rebels came down to Kuching on the night of February 18, 
1857, their first object was to surround Government House, with the 
intention of killing the sovereign. They knew that he and his body- 
servant were alone in the building, for it was not customary before 
this event to post any sentinels either by night or day. The Chinese 
force was over three thousand, and the half of this number marched in 
silence through the darkness to the attack. They fired the building, 
and stood in wait for their victim, yelling and wasting their powder 
after the usual Chinese manner. Half of them were drunk; all were 
thirsting for the rajah’s blood. But so terrible was the prestige sur- 
rounding him, so deeply founded the belief in his miraculous skill, 
that when ‘the object of their hatred sprang through a window from 
the blazing house, with a pistol in each hand and a sabre between his 
teeth, the fifteen hundred burly Chinamen shrank from his desperate 
path, and, without a wound, he dashed through a living lane of in- 
tended murderers. He reached the stream that fenced the Residence 
gardens, pursued by the cowardly host, plunged in, dived beneath the 
sampans lying there, and rose among the bushes on the farther bank. 
But as he rose, another peril loomed over him, for a dark figure stooped 
above his hiding-place, and eager eyes were examining the water. 
One hasty glance assured the rajah that this new foe was all alone ; 
he sprang in one tremendous bound at the bent throat, and shortened 
his sabre to finish the work. But a strangled voice gurgled forth— 
“Tt’s I, sir—Penty, sir! Oh, for God’s sake, Sir James!” The rajah 
was fond of telling this story, and Penty, his steward, a stalwart 
west countryman, always grinned from ear to ear in listening to it, 
and invariably wound up the finale with an inconsequential “ Yes, sir !” 

The Dyaks also, among whom wrestling is a favourite pastime, had 
a notion that their rajah was more than a match for their most skilful 
champions. Whether there was any ground for this idea, or how it 
came to be accredited, I cannot tell; most surely Sir James Brooke 
had never entered the lists with their naked warriors, It may be that 
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in some early struggle, when the leader of the Sarawak forces had to 
take hand-to-hand part in every action, the Dyaks saw him successfully 
disarm an antagonist by this means, and thence the opinion spread. 
One evening, shortly after the Kyan war was ended, Mr. Stuart 
Johnson, third and youngest of the rajah’s nephews who have joined 
his fortunes, brought down a guest to Government House, in the 
person of “ Joke,” a Kennowit chieftain of great importance some- 
where on the Rejang river. This warrior, who had much distinguished 
himself in the late campaign, was very short, but immensely powerful, 
and a noted champion at all weapons and all games. Mr. Stuart 
Johnson and Mr. Cruikshank, residents of Kennowit, each tried a fall 
with him, but he threw them easily. The rajah happened to enter 
the room just as I asked Joke whether there was any Englishman in 
the country who could match him with the sword or in wrestling. 
“No one but the rajah,” he said, looking at his sovereign with a 
curious expression of mingled worship and curiosity in his small, 
shifting eyes. “ Why, I am old and very thin, Joke!” said Sir James, 
smiling. ‘So is the ratan, rajah!” answered the Kennowit, quick as 
thought. An extreme readiness of comparison and allegory is cha- 
racteristic of all Oriental peoples. 

The rajah’s temper was always under control, and he did nothing 
upon impulse. Perhaps this was not so in his youth; but endless 
responsibilities, disappointments innumerable, and the habit of danger, 
had brought his mind to the calm equanimity of age long before the 
years began to weigh heavily. Two recollections only, so far as I 
observed, roused anger in his breast. The conduct of England upon 
several occasions he sometimes denounced with just indignation ; but 
that is not precisely what I mean. One of the stories which never 
failed to bring the light of passion into his stern eyes was the massacre 
of Bruni in 1846, when the cowardly sultan murdered those six 
Pangarans, uncles of his own, who favoured Rajah Brooke and the 
English alliance. They died with a heroism befitting their cause ; 
two, at least, blowing up their houses, their hareems and families, 
when resistance grew hopeless. One of them was that Mudah Hassim 
who had put Sir James on the throne of Sarawak. The other occa- 
sion was at a dinner party in the bishop’s house, when conversation 
had turned upon the qualities of the British sailor. Dr. McDougal, 
as became his office, loudly claimed for our tars all those virtues which 
Mr. 'T. P. Cooke assumed to be their invariable attribute; others 
ridiculed this egotism of nationality. The rajah then told a story 
which fixed itself very deeply in my recollection. The incident 
happened in one of those forays which he undertook in English vessels 
of war—I think to Sulu, but my memory of the time and place is, 
I confess, not very accurate. At least there must be many officers 
now living who can, if they will, recall the circumstance. The 
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piratical village attacked was strongly fortified, and, in especial, an 
enormous boom had been laid across the entrance of the bay. This 
obstruction was found to be most difficult of removal, and while the 
boats of the expedition hacked and sawed at the timber, they were 
exposed to a murderous fire from batteries planted in judicious spots. 
Men fell very thickly, and the force was almost demoralised by its help- 
lessness and loss, when the boom suddenly broke. With mad shouts of 
vengeance our sailors dashed to shore, but the pirates, after one parting 
volley, fled through the woods to another position. Rajah Brooke, 
leading the men in pursuit, looked into a hut, and saw there two very 
little children abandoned by their parents. Knowing the humour of 
the sailors, and haying very little faith in the T. P. Cooke theory, he 
detached two men who were considered trustworthy to protect the help- 
less little pirates. He personally saw them take their post ; then followed 
the attacking force. But when the victors returned, the guards were 
gone, and the children lay dead upon the floor, with their necks nearly 
severed. There was an inquiry, of course, but the criminal could not 
be discovered ; the men in charge had deserted their post, leaving the 
poor little children in safety, as they declared. There were no 
auxiliaries of any kind at hand. The matter was hushed up. I do 
not hesitate to repeat this story, because there must be many still 
alive who can give the place and date I have forgotten. 

On the rajah’s defects we may touch very lightly. A certain want 
of softness there was in his nature; a certain self-confidence, which, 
most justly founded as it was, caused him to feel a polite but profound 
indifference for the opinion of other persons. One cannot but own also, 
with all the enthusiastic devotion which we who knew him felt for 
him, that he exhibited sometimes that last weakness of a noble mind, 
jealousy of others’ success in the objects which his ambition sought— 
not the small and mean envy which weaker natures often show, but, 
as I understand, a grander feeling. For rank and wealth and success. 
in life he had a careless indifference too deep for expression ; but in 
the great work of civilising the Farther East, Sir James Brooke would 
have wished, I think, that the forms of Imperial Rome could be 
restored, and each great act in that direction be performed under his 
“numen.” But he was aware of this weakness, as of all others in his 
character, and guarded himself strictly against it. No ruler was more 
carefully just to the merits of his subordinates, and he brought out 
the services of any distinguished officer with scrupulous self-denial. 
After all, the view was just, that the Oriental seas owed all to Sarawak 
and its rajah. He first, by untiring energy of sword and tongue and 
pen, brought before the shocked comprehension of Europe the atrocities 
daily perpetrated in the Malayan seas. He showed an incredulous 
world that the piratical fleets of Sulu, Balanini, Illanun, Seribas, and 
countless others, were not merely legends of the profession, like flying 
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Dutchmen and Krakens and great sea-serpents, but actual realities 
under which the eastern coasts and waters were suffering to-day, yet 
more horribly than we ten centuries ago. It was with amazement 
that England read the dispassionate figures of Rajah Brooke, which 
estimated the number of pirates who annually swept the shore of 
Borneo alone at fifty thousand men; and could he but have put before 
the public the story of one day’s employment with these fiends, the 
murders committed for murder’s sake, the rapes, the burnings, the 
ruin, every outrage deepened by slow and ingenious torture, without 
pretext or object, all Europe would have thrilled with such horror and 
astonishment as never yet the tale of any crime has roused. And 
because he made these things known, and put his whole fortune, his 
energy, his life itself, at the work of redressing these terrible things, 
therefore I hold that Rajah Brooke might justly claim some credit in 
each action that had his object at heart. But there was a certain grim 
levity about his manner of speaking on these matters, which showed 
to the observant mind how very deep his purpose lay at heart; as 
when he excused his severity against the Seribas pirates by declaring 
that, “as a gentleman, he could not allow such goings on upon his 
property.” 

He was not forgiving by nature, but certainly not revengeful. 
“The sole enemy I own,” he said to me one day, “is the Earl of ——, 
whom I once mistook for a waiter, and requested to get me an ice. I 
have never forgiven his parents and himself for this atrocious careless- 
ness.” In his whole career there was but one injustice which roused 
his heart to bitterness. He was too logical not to comprehend, and, 
in comprehending, to overlook, that mental deformity which gradually 
led such men as Mr. Hume and Mr. Cobden to change a political 
investigation—right in itself, and perhaps not unneedful—into a 
rancorous persecution ; but he could not forgive the studied incon- 
sistency of our foreign secretary. It was a subject rarely mentioned 
at Government House, the refusal of England to recognise or protect 
the little state ; for we were all apt to grow warm upon the topic, and 
any extraneous heat is superfluous under the Equator. But the con- 
duct of Earl Russell here, as in so many other instances, was most irri- 
tating. “England recognises my flag,” said the rajah, while the rare 
flush of indignation rose to his face ; ‘‘ by order of the foreign secretary 
himself, the fleet here have acknowledged it ;* by permission of the 
Admiralty, English vessels of war pay me the royal salute, twenty-one 
guns; English vessels of war enter my river, honour my flag, and 
treat me according to my station. The courts in Singapore recognise 
me, and every country round about, from Sulu to Sumatra, admits 
my claims. The English government publicly thanks and rewards 


* A cross, half red, half black, on a yellow field, is the Sarawak flag. 
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my officers, as officers of Sarawak.* But Earl Russell stands firm in 
a position untenable. He recognises the existence of Sarawak when 
a fair chance of insolence to me opens before him, not otherwise. 
But the dispute is over now. Had I not been recalled hither in hot 
haste last year, this country, the key to the China Seas, would now 
have been under French protection. The emperor writes me his 
eagerness to accept, at any terms, the office which Earl Russell will 
not undertake on his own conditions. Men may say hereafter that 
I sacrificed my native country in favour of the land of my adoption ; 
my own family denounces me. But I act according to my conscience. 
I have a higher duty to these poor savages who trust me than to the 
country of my birth, which has a thousand sons more worthy than I. 
I tell you that if I thought my stay here could afford a pretext for 
Dutch aggression, and neither England nor France would aid Sarawak 
against that atrocious government, I would leave to-morrow, and trust 
to the education and experience I have given to these natives, to rule 
justly and act with wisdom; anything, France or Russia, or Bruni 
again, rather than the Dutch! They have never ceased to threaten 
this one spot of Malayan ground where a poor man finds justice. 
The governor of Sambas, at a-public dinner, declared his intention of 
annexing this country, ‘as soon as the breath left the filibuster’s 
body. And at any cost of reputation among the ignorant: and 
fanatical, I will do all the duty I voluntarily undertook—at any price 
I will protect Sarawak.” 

This was in 1863. Almost the last letter Sir James Brooke wrote 
to me contained the words: ‘‘ You will see that England recognises 
us at last ; I have done now!” 

All his duty was finished, and the hero might at length look for- 
ward calmly to that sleep which had never been far absent from his 
pillow. Twenty-eight years of vigilance unceasing, of constant and 
deadly peril, of anxiety and self-denial, such as few men in this world’s 
history have practised, had done their work. Though brave and 
resolute still, as in the first dawn of his ambition, Rajah Brooke had 
been failing for several years. The sacrifices made, the good that was 
wrought, none can tell except those of us who know this country and 
its history. Most affecting it is to read the letters written to private 
friends in the early part of the rajah’s career—so sad with hope de- 
ferred, so anxious for the future. He never lost courage, but for years 
it was the courage of a calm and resolute despair. We who knew 
him seek in vain through the tomes of history to find a life so strange, 
so chequered, and perhaps, if the rajah’s view of his own work be 
correct, if his foresight was not deceived, so fruitful of result upon the 
fortunes of the Farther East. It would lead one far to explain what 

* Referring to the honours paid to the captain and officers of the “ Rain- 
bow,” for their gallant action with the *Lanun pirates, May 22, 1862. 
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these views were which the clear sight of one who rarely or never 
made mistakes had before his eyes, but it may be that at a future 
time I shall set forth the anticipations of our dead hero upon the true 
policy of Europe towards the Malayan States. His purpose was 
accomplished so far as his own part in it lay. One province of Bruni, 
sole survivor now of thirteen powerful empires founded by the Malayan 
rovers, was preserved from native anarchy and Dutch aggression. The 
pirates were checked from end to end of the main island, and such 
more distant tribes as still persevered in their dread pursuit, the Sulus 
and Illanuns, had been harried again and again with just severity. 
The lawless habit of centuries is not to be broken in a day, and the 
great nobles of the Archipelago still make feverish efforts of defiance ; 
but piracy has had its death-blow. 

And what shall we say more of him who died on the 11th of June 
this year? I have not deified the man, nor hid those rare and 
minute blots which marked his character. Had he been other than 
he was, even in his foibles, Rajah Brooke had never gained the emi- 
nence nor the success he reached. With less self-confidence he had 
not dared to accept the offer of Mudah Hassim ; with less sternness of 
will, he could not have held the cession for a day. Not by parlia- 
mentary speeches of indignation, nor by lachrymose protest of mission 
societies, was his object to be gained. Heaven, or chance, or fate, or 
what power you will, selected the rajah at his birth, and fitted him 
for the work he undertook. He was great in all things: and if his 
character did not readily lend itself to love, it earned from all who 
came within its reach such utter confidence, such enthusiastic devo- 
tion, as perhaps the personal contact of no man save the first Napoleon 
has in these modern days produced. As a hero he lived, as a Christian 
philosopher he died. 


The terms of Sir James Brooke’s will I have not yet heard with 
authority, but it is probable that Mr. Charles Johnson-Brooke, late 
Tuan Mudah—the “ Little Charley” of the rajah’s early letters—will 
succeed his uncle in the government of Sarawak. A gentleman more 
fitted for the post could not be found. Since the retirement of his 
elder brother, late Rajah Mudah or heir-apparent, Mr. Charles Brooke 
has been universally regarded as the successor to his uncle; and 
although the latter, for reasons of state, studiously refused to confer 
upon any one the legal title of Rajah Mudah, he himself was always 
used in private conversation to speak of the Tuan Mudah as heir to 
his eastern kingdom. Under this new rule we may be sure that each 
wise policy of the late rajah will be carried out as boldly and as pru- 
dently as in the former time. 
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Captain Cinderbor. 


By tHe Autuor or “Five Huxprep Pounps REWARD.” 


Toacep in blue monkey, with buttons of brass ; 
Topped with tarpaulin hat shining like glass ; 
Telescope tucked @ la fusil de chasse ; 
Tipping his wink to each nurserymaid lass ; 
Trim little chip of a sea-faring class ; 
Thus might you see Captain Tinderbox pass ; 
With blithe little hum, 
Like a fiddle and drum, 
“The captain is coming—the captain is come !” 
(Our boatmen put words to his rum-tity-tum.) 
“Tm happy,” he often would say, “ as a lord, 


And that’s why I keep the band playing aboard.” 


His age was unknown—- 
Say forty, full-blown ; 

He'd weathered the weather in every known zone: 
Had broiled in the tropie, 
Where warmth misanthropic 

Makes free perspiration the principal topic ; 
Had quaked in the polar, 
Where colder and col’er 

Folks wax in default of amenities solar ; 
And—perils all past 
Of breaker and blast— 

Had safe in the Temperate anchored at last. 


Some people live lucky—some (just the reverse) 
Seem born to misfortune that clings like a curse ; 
And, do what they will, 
With care or with skill, 
4 So surely the sugar-plum turns to a pill, 
The sunshine to shade, and the sherry to squill, 
The bonny bank-note to a creditor's bill. 


Our captain was one of these mortals unblest ; 
No ship he commanded arrived as addressed : 
The first—a fine clipper—exploded off Brest. 















CAPTAIN TINDERBOX. 


I’m told he was heard, 
As he circled and whirred 

Through the air, giving orders as bright as a bird ; 
But that you know’s humbug, of course, and absurd. 




































A second ship came 
To grief much the same: 

They say that again he showed infinite game, 

And stuck to his post when surrounded with flame, 

Impartial as ever in praise and in blame ; 

But people at Lloyd’s put a mark to his name. 


And when the third broke 
Into volumes of smoke, 
And the captain, though perfectly ready to choke, 
Gave cheer after cheer til] the last was a croak, 
It only seemed owners the more to provoke, 
And no one thenceforward the captain bespoke. 






So, stranded at last, 
Ashore hard and fast, 

Our captain his hours of idleness passed 

At a sweet little place with a neat little quay, 

Which is marked on the map as St. Mark’s-on-the-sea. 


How he came by his cash 
Td not be so rash 
As even one single conjecture to flash ; 
But certain it is that he cut quite a dash— 
Built a trim little cot, 
With a tiny grass plot, 
And walks made of pebbles like six-pounder shot, 
And a flagstaff in front, and an oyster-shell grot, 
Surmounted by swivels, marines, and what not, 
And cosily there made the most of his lot. 






Boatmen and fishermen held him in awe; 
Coastguard allowed him to lay down the law: 
Good Mr. Maldon—the lord of the inn— 
Crinkled and bowed on accepting his fin, 
And all the small boys made no end of a din, 
With cheering and “chuck us a penny, Old Tin !” 
"Twas a thing to behold, 
As each morning he strolled 
On the pier of St. Mark’s, how he pleased young and old ; 


CAPTAIN TINDERBOX. 


To note the reply 

Of “ Cap’n, aye, aye!” 
When something amiss had offended his eye, 
And he shouted like thunder at once to know why. 
To hear him, with telescope sweeping the rim, 
Tell each passing sail by her tackle and trim ; 
Translate the sky-signals of Heaven, whose meaning 
Too often is told when good ships are careening, 
The tempest a-thrashing and devil a-gleaning ; 
Or else, by a circle attentive surrounded, 
Not only read yesterday’s Times, but expound it. 


Now Stiggins, aroint! 
What need pry and point, 
Or tell how old Tin would his nightcap anoint ? 
How no one could pass 
His cot but, alas! 
Uprose the same wild wicked jingle of glass, 
And chorus on chorus from bellows of brass, 
And smoke that went rolling like incense at mass, 
Announcing the captain at “ Evening Class.” 


O Stiggins! remember; each Sunday at church 

He trolls his loud hymn like a bird on a perch. 

He sits by the galley-stove, close to the boys ; 

He passes the order— Toe line, and no noise !” 

One whisper, one shove, and his natty ratan 

Makes naughty boy’s cocoa-nut ring like a can ; 

And last, but not least, when the platter goes round, 
Who fumbles so fast in his trousers profound, . 
And hails—“ Purser! lay alongside for a pound!” 
Place this in the balance, O Stiggins, and groan, 

And wish that our Captain’s good works were your own. 


At last on old Tin came a marvellous change ; 

The boatmen remarked he looked sober and strange : 

He wandered alone on the shingle and sand, 

With hat all a-droop and his chin in his hand. 

His telescope into the beach would he dig, 

And uselessly point his big stick at a brig ! 

“Our Captain’s beam-ended—got whipped in a squall.” 

“Young woman ?” guessed one. “Aye, young woman,” 
said all. 

Too well they conjectured the cause of his gloom ; 

And Luce was the name of this damsel of doom. 








CAPTAIN TINDERBOX. 


“Ta, child! you're a fool! 
My word but he'll cool 
If you treat him again like a boy out of school. 
At your time of life, too—clean thirty, come Yule! 
You'd best make your hay, 
My girl, while you may, 
And ’ware how you scare a last suitor away. 
Come, smile at him, Luce, and console your old aunt: 
You've teased her enough !” 
But Luce answered, “I shan’t. 
The man that I wed 
Must come early to bed, 
Not roar with a gang of bad boatmen instead : 
Hooraying and hooting—like cats on the lead. 
Why, aunt (‘cross the lane 
Words pass pretty plain), 
I never undress but I hear what they’re sayin’, 
And Tinderbox he’s just the worst of the train. 
I take him? I tell you I'd sooner be slain ! 
No use to be one, when we're better as twain.” 


“When boys,” cried the aunt, 
“Tn their cups grow gallant, 
No decent young woman should listen aslant. 
It’s nature, not naughtiness, Luce—though I grant 
It’s awful the way that they chatter and chant ; 
But find better man than the captain you can’t. 
To see hin—la! Luce, 
You cold little goose ! 
T'lit by of a morning, so dapper and spruce, 
And blink at our window ; and all of no use! 
Give ine a tight fellow, all whisker and bones ; 
No jelly-fish boiled—like that wretch, Joseph Jones !” 


“ Who’s Jones ?” cried the niece ; 
“Who talks of cold geese ? 
Come, aunt, why on earth should you trouble my peace ? 
I’m sure it’s high time for your fiddle to cease. 
Pray leave me alone! 
It’s pretty well known 
The snug little penny pa’ left is my own, 
And even at thirty one isn’t a crone ; 
And drat me if ever I marry a drone! 
So tell your old captain to alter his tone: 
He’s used to blow-ups; and, once more—he be blown ! 





CAPTAIN TINDERBOX. 


It’s all square between us; I’m cross and he’s cranky ; 
He’s asked me to have him—and I’ve said, No, thank ye!” 


Ah me! cruel maid! 
Were bitter words weighed ? 
One week, and your victim was just like a shade. 
He walked to and fro, as if pacing a deck ; 
To “ Cap'n, how are you?” made answer, “ A WRECK.” 
Half-masted, the flag on his grotto of shell 
Hung loose and dejected: he mufiled his bell ; 
Adjourned sine nocte his evening class, 
And laid his marines out for dead on the grass. 
In meekness and silence he moved in his woe. 
“No music; no! Death on board. Band gone below.” 
* Poor fellow !” said every one down at St. Mark’s ; 
“ This here, to be sure, should cure Luce of her larks.” 


And still, as time wore, 

Worse days than before, 
It seemed, for our mariner bold were in store: 
His cot was unentered—his home was the shore. 
Dream-haunted he wandered adrift when the dawn 
Lit out the first trouserless teaser of prawn ; 
Dream-haunted he wandered when lazy machines 
Lay axle-deep anchored, and when by no means 
The little white ladies kept under their screens ; 
Dream-haunted still on through the shingle he pressed, 
When arrows of sunlight stood sheaved in the West ; 
And still, through the star-change and wonder of night, 
He followed that vanishing glimpse of delight, 
And groaned, “ Carry on, sir! and keep chase in sight !” 
No breakfast—no luncheon—no dinner at all, 
Made every one feel that his chances were small. 


At last he hove short. 
“This walking’s bad sport ; 
Don’t bring one a cabin’s-length nearer to port. 
Come on, then, I say! Who's afraid of a fort? 
Come on, if you’re one of the real sea sort ! 
Got licked in your courting? Well; fire in court! 
There’s a pair o’ land sharks 
Ashore at St. Mark’s ; 
Two lawyers, I mean, with a boat’s crew of clerks. 


T’'ll board ’em at once—have a grand consultation, 
And haul matters on to a solemnisation, 
Injunction—compunction—and consummisation ! 
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Hurrah, Captain Tin! pipe to night-class as usual : 
Up, flag! with a broadside for them as would use you ill!” 


There’s a sweet little stucco-built Gothic abode, 
That coyly shrinks back, as it were, from the road 
With a lawn and a fountain and all that is fair, 
And pretty French windows to let in the air, 

And a shining brass plate on the gate to declare 
The name of this Eden : 


| 
| 


LA SOURICIERE. 


| 


Within—'tis no fanciful picture portrayed— 

’*Mid goldfish and birds and the scent and the shade, 
Two cool old philosophers work at their trade : 

For this is the garden, and these are the sharks 
That eat up the flat-fish of sober St. Mark’s. 


In blundered the Captain, and let out his “ jaw” 
At once to those cool old attorneys-at-law. 
What passed is a secret. We never presume 
To peep or poll-pry in the calm legal room. 
And why the old simpleton went there at all, 
Or what he expected would come of his call, 
Are questions we simple ones can’t overhaul. 
But who's to compose 
His senses? who knows 
That when—as he always persisted —-—“ Court rose,” 
Tin danced out of doors on the tips of his toes, 
His hat in the air, 
With—* Blest if a pair, 
Afloat or ashore, are alive to compare 
With Diddle and Wink of La Souriciére! 
Ah! Luce little knows how we'll bring it all square. 
Well done, Captain Tin! 
"Tis your turn to grin: 
You have had a rare six-and-eightpenny spin ! 
Now, boarders, away there, and haul the girl in !” 
The sharks, don’t you see, when they took him in tow, 
Had thrown a most relishing quid for his quo. 


Imagine the joy 
Of boatman and boy 
When heard once again was the well-known " shoy |” 
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How “ lubber !” and “ lout !” 
Made people turn out, 

Quite pleased, as if tickled like so many trout. 
“Hurrah! here’s our Captain again,” was the shout: 
“Miss Luce, to be sure, has been sent right-about.” 

Miss Luce didn’t like it—of that there’s no doubt ; 

And sat in her window and set up a pout. 


No matter: flag flew. 

Marines, good and true, 
Formed up on the rampart again for review. 

Once more, as before, 

With revel and roar, 
Was midnight made hideous to people next door. 
Once more Captain Tin strutted forth like a lord, 
His chin in the air, and “ band playing on board.” 


So passed a few days ; 

And now let us raise 
At last the long-looked-for sensational blaze 
Which ushers our tale to its ultimate phase, 
Like bang and blue-light at the pantomime plays. 


One night, while at class— 
“Don’t see how to pass 

This life,” said the Captain, “on gravel and grass : 
T'll grow into quite an unwholesome old ass 
For want of seafaring and salt-water sa’ce. 

Look here, lads, afloat 

In my tight little boat 
’Cross channel this evening I’m thinking I'll tote, 
And bring back a log full of something worth note ; 
So drink to my luck, while I ship my sea-coat. 


“To-night! No—no, Cap'n!” those mariners cried ; 
“No offing, by George, in a flowing spring-tide, 
With rain and a dirty nor’-wester outside.” 
“Fair wind as could follow!” the Captain replied : 
“ With compass and lantern and bottle beside, 
Tl fetch Calais harbour and breakfast inside 
On vin-ordinairy, my boys, and frog-fried !” 


Persuasion was vain ; 
Far out on the main 
Those mariners followed with eyes on the strain, 
A lantern that danced in the darkness and rain. 
"He's gone! We shall never ees Cap’n again |! 
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We ought to ha’ nailed him, we did—lubbers all! 
No use to give chase when you can’t overhaul ; 
And just like a bird goes that clean little yawl. 
Poor fellow! he'll surely turn up in a trawl.” 


“ Boat adrift!” sang the coast-guard. “Hands out and secure !\ 
Three miles to the south’ard !” 
“Our Cap’n, for sure! 
We told him he'd swamp, and we never spoke truer.” 


Away through the glitter of sunrise they went, 

For the dirty nor’-wester was over and spent ; 

Away through the emerald waves riding home, 

Slow shedding and trailing their plumage of foam ; 

Away through the living salt scent of the air, 

And boarded their prize, with a howl of despair ; 

For compass and lantern and bottle were there, 

But the Captain was gone—oh! no need to guess where. 





Let us linger no more 

On a subject so sore ; 
The shops at St. Mark’s were shut, window and door, 
And desolate fishermen wailed on the shore, 
Or mournfully met, their old friend to deplore. 
“Poor fellow!” they found it some slight consolation 
To murmur, “ His loss will be felt by the nation.” 


Luce wept at the news. 

Was it well to refuse ? 
If I hadn’t he’d never have gone for this cruise, 
But been at this moment alive in dry shoes. 
His death at my door will be laid at St. Mark’s— 
My door !” 

dut it opened, and in walked the Sharks. 

“ Dear madam, we venture to call,” said the twain, 
“ With blended sensations of pleasure and pain. 
Our amiable client—the worthy departed— 
Adored you through life with a love single-hearted ; 
And, dead though he hes in the depths of the ocean, 
This parchment will speak to his deathless devotion. 
With every kind wish that your life may be sunny, 
TIe’s left you his cot—and the whole of his money !” 


* * * * 


There! Whilst you digest 
That startling bequest, 
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Suppose that a twelvemonth at least hath “secessed,” 
And Luce all the time has been petted and pressed 
By aunt to do just what was “ business and best,” 
And quietly pass to the Tinderbox nest, 

And give her the pretty blue bedroom sou’-west. 
Suppose that poor Luce in the end acquiesced, 
Conceded the bedroom to aunty’s request, 

And then—why, suppose that you read for the rest. 


Exquisite fingers are busy with tea— 

Filling small china cups, one, two, and three: 
One for Miss Luce, and another for aunt ; 

One for—guess whom—Joseph Jones the gallant! 
Fact, I assure you. Observe with what care 
Joseph has parted and polished his hair : 

Look at his rings, at his wristbands, his tie ; 
Notice the delicate leer in his eye ; 

And judge, as you may, why with bosom aglow 
Thrills the respectful yet rapturous Joe. 

You'll mark, or I greatly mistake, at a glimpse, 
A spirit that soars above muffin and shrimps. 


Now this way, now that, 

With twist and with pat 
(I mean roll and butter, of course, and all that), 
He plies the two ladies and patters his chat ; 
You'd think that the end would be bigamy flat. 
But no—cunning fellow! Joe knows what he’s at, 
And strokes the old lady down-hair like a cat ; 
Aware that, although the right side of the mat, 
With aunty nolente—no peg for his hat! 
Hark! whose is the footstep that sounds on the walk, 
With grave, supernatural, stumpety stalk, 
And suddenly puts a full stop to their talk— 
Makes Luce whisper “listen!” and aunt echo “lawk !” 
And Joseph, with countenance changing to chalk, 
Behave like a little bird under a hawk ? 


‘Tis he! “Tis his hum! 

He’s coming—he’s come ! 
Like the ghost of a fiddle and corpse of a drum 
In dreadful duet sounds his rum-tity-tum ! 
Tortured and terrified, started they all— 
Their faces felt swarming with spiders a-crawl— 
A gust of ill-wind shook the prints on the wall, 
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And fluttered the curtain about like a pall ; 
And then, ’mid a general scatter and squall, 
Over the green mignonette in the window-box 
Peered the mahogany face of old Tinderbox ! 


Luce dropped in a swoon ; 

Aunt swallowed her spoon ; 
Joe’s face grew as yellow and moist as the moon ; 
As togged in blue monkey, with buttons of brass, 
Topped with tarpaulin hat shining like glass, 
Telescope tucked @ la fusil de chasse, 
Entered the jolly old captain. 

“ Ho, lass ! 

What call to go sobbin’ and looking aghas’ ? 
Come, wake up again, and go in for a glass! 
Ho, ho! So you thought I was down for a drownder ? 
Not I! Got picked up by a Dutch outward-bounder ; 
And here I am safe, and I never was sounder ! 
Been all round the world since I looked in those eyes !” 
(O Diddle and Wink, what a cargo of lies !) 
* And brighter than ever, my pretty, they shine, 
Which, darn my bad luck! is no business of mine. 
Wake up, little lady! For fear o’ mishaps, 


In case, don’t you see, that my life might elapse, 
I wrote up a paper and left you my traps.” 


“Well now, I’m too happy at not being bunked— 
Aye; no one should grumble who isn’t defunct— 
So keep ’em for ever, and welcome, sweet Luce ; 
Without you, my precious, those traps are no use! 
Good-bye, blessed pet ! 
Don’t grizzle and fret: 
I’m whalebone all over, and young enough yet— 
In fact, every Sunday the younger I get. 
Pll shin my own way up the ladder of life again, 
And hang me if ever I try for a wife again!” 


“ Ah, captain !—no, no! 
Indeed you shan’t go!” 

Cried Luce, with her pretty face all in a glow. 
“ Here’s tea on the table—three cups in a row! 
And aunt has a cupboard of brandy below 
(You've brought your own baccy, I hope, for a blow) ; 
And Pegey shall devil such beautiful bones, 
And Jones was just going :—Good night, Joseph Jones !” 





HWhat's fe Co Dor” 
By HAWLEY SMART. 


“ But, my dear Jim, what are you to do?” 

“Don’t get gusty, Louisa. Isn’t that just what we're going to talk 
over quietly?” And Jim Ogilvie lounged back in his easy chair, 
puffing languidly at his cigar as if it was not a matter of much 
importance after all. 

“ But you say you're thoroughly ruined,” sajd his sister. 

“Fancy I’m about done this time. Wonder myself it didn’t happen 
sooner. Might have taken place any time these five years. Rather 
curious I’ve lasted so long.” 

“ And you'll have to sell out, you say ?” 

“Papers are in now, so you may consider that done. I’ve been 
economical, too, this season. Gone tick for everything except cabs. 
Never knew but one man who tried that. He used to take a Hansom 
by the month; but he only lasted one season, so I suppose it didn’t 
answer.” 

“Don’t be absurd. The question is—What are you to do next?” 

“Precisely. Iam quite prepared to hear any views you may ex- 
press on the subject ; only let’s discuss it calmly.” 

The speaker was as scapegrace a spendthrift as ever came to grief in 
the cavalry. For the last five years he had lived a precarious existence, 
dependent, in great measure, on his luck on the turf. He had now 
arrived at the grand climacteric. Luck had gone against him; his 
creditors were clamorous for payment; his debts numberless; his 
assets next to nothing. Jim Ogilvie felt that the fates had vanquished 
him. He accordingly made his arrangements for retirement, and had 
come down to pass a few days with his married sister, Louisa Bay- 
braham, at the Firs, a pretty villa situated near Kingston, on the 
banks of the Thames. 

A monstrous pleasant snuggery was the smoking-room at the Firs, 
the scene of the above conversation. On an October evening, with the 
crimson curtains well drawn, a cheery fire burning in the grate, and 
the light of the lamp falling on the carved pipe-rack and picture of 
Teddington, that Derby winner of an Exhibition year, over the mantel- 
piece, it was quite possible, in pleasant company, to pass a couple of 
hours there with great satisfaction before retiring to bed. The lounging 
chairs were the lowest and easiest conceivable. The book-shelves 
contained all sorts of delicacies, Fielding and Dickens, Goldsmith, 
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Scott, Byron, and Ingoldsby ; popular magazines bound up, and plenty 
of history for those who thirsted for sterner stuff. Some half-dozen 
prints decorated the walls, among which Frith’s “Derby Day” and a 
comic representation of the First of September were prominent. 

In this apartment at present were seated Ogilvie and his sister. 
Mr. Baybraham was away from home for a few days on a shooting 
expedition ; and, their ¢éte-d-téte dinner being over, Mrs. Baybraham, 
who had no prejudices against tobacco, had joined her brother in 
the smoking-room with a view of talking over his somewhat critical 
situation. 

A prettier, more piquante, sunny little woman than Mrs. Baybraham 
you don’t often see. With her blue eyes, soft, fair, silken tresses, and 
fresh complexion, she did not look her age by some years. She had 
the neatest of figures and most fascinating of manners. As for dress, if 
Mrs. Baybraham did not understand the knack of making the most of 
her personal advantages, no woman ever did. She was as active, rest- 
less, intriguing a little bit of humanity as ever wore petticoat. Pro- 
moter of archery clubs, croquet clubs, inaugurator of balls and bazaars— 
she was perpetually scheming and canvassing with regard to some- 
thing. She was very popular in her own neighbourhood. It was 
generally agreed, if you could but induce “the Lady of the Firs” to 
take a thing up, its success was assured. As for her big, jolly hus- 
band, he believed in her intensely, and she twisted him round her 
delicate fingers as easily as she did her tatting silk. Match-making 
was one of her delights, and a more invaluable ally than Mrs. Bay- 
braham despondent lover need hardly wish for. The parties she 
would make up, the audacious manner in which the shameless little 
schemer would throw together the two intended to become one, must 
have been seen to be believed. 

The marrying of her brother judiciously, 1 need hardly observe, had 
for some years occupied the restless little lady; but Jim was incor- 
rigible. “He goes off to his horrid racing,” she would observe, 
plaintively, “when I’ve got four thousand a year, and good-looking, 
too, my dear, staying in the house expressly for him.” 

There was no doing anything for a man who declined to appear 
except as a photograph, and after a time she gave it over, piously 
trusting he might see the error of his ways before it was too late. 

“ Yes, I know,” she would observe to her husband, “ Jim will wait 
till he’s fat and bald, and then expect me to manage it all for him, and 
he'll want somebody nice besides. I’ve no patience with him. I'll 
do it then, you see if I don’t; but he'll have to take a Gorgon, or 
somebody without any H’s.” 

“Jim,” said Mrs. Baybraham, sternly, “you’ve apparently ‘done 
it’ at last. I always knew you would. It’s no use talking of how 
foolish you’ve been. I never do that; it’s not my way. ‘The question is, 
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—What you’re todo now? I know only one thing for you. Can you 
suggest anything for yourself ?” 

“Of course I can’t; I thought you came here to suggest. No, 
Loo ; the only thing I’m clear about is that the other side the Channel 
will suit me better than this before three months are over.” 

“Well, sir, I think I’ve a better idea for you than that. You must 
marry! ‘There’s one comfort you're ruined before your good looks are 
gone. Qh, Jim! why didn’t you attend to me the year before last, 
when I had Rosa Dainforth staying here on purpose for you? Such a 
nice-looking girl, and with such lots of money! And now I really 
don’t know what I’m to do for you. You've been too provoking.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to say about matrimony; however, one 
may as well ‘go in’ for that as anything else. There’s only one thing: 
if it don’t come off in three months, you'll either have to bring her 
abroad, or I must try my luck with a foreign heiress.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. I don’t believe in foreign heiresses for one 
thing, and your French is too bad to give you much chance with them 
for another. As for my coming abroad for any such purpose, it’s 
absurd. No, you must marry, or, at all events, be engaged before 
three months are over. Now, the question is, to whom? Go on with 
your cigar, and don’t interrupt me. I must think a little.” And Mrs. 
Baybraham knit her pretty brows, and looked very serious. 


Jim smoked on in silence, and was speedily lost in speculations 
anent the coming “ Cambridgeshire,” and other Newmarket events. 

“Yes,” at last said his sister, “I see nothing else for it. I can’t 
help it, Jim. You'll have to marry the widow. She’s not all I 
could wish; but there’s no help for it. You've left me no time to 


” 


look about in—— 

“ Well, I’ve no particular objection to a widow ; but let’s hear who 
she is, and a little about her looks, &c. I suppose she has dollars, or 
you wouldn’t be so foolish as to suggest her ?” 

‘Oh, yes, she has plenty of money! She’s a little older than you; 
but she’s a fine woman—not my style quite. She’s large and dark, 
and hasn’t much taste, I'm afraid, poor thing, for I found her 
tatting in blue silk once, with red ribbons in her hair. That don’t 
do Jim, you know,” and the little lady shook her head quite solemnly 
over the enormity. 

“What's her name? and if you’d be a little more definite about her 
age, I should like it better. I may as well know the worst.” 

“Her name’s not pretty, but that don’t matter; because you will 
change it for her—a point in your favour. She ought to be glad to 
change such a name as Sculthorpe. As for her age—hem! I should 
think she was a year or two older than I am.” 

This was a delicate manceuvre to break the fact that the fair widow 
was some five or six and thirty. 
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“No, Sculthorpe’s not harmonious. May I ask what the late 
lamented Sculthorpe was ?” 

“Oh dear, yes! he traded in sugars, rice, &ec., a sort of grocer on a 
large scale—West Indian merchant, I think they call it; he died three 
years ago. Mrs. Sculthorpe has devoted all her energies since to get 
into society. That must be your réle, Jim; talk peerage at her, and 
wonder she missed the duchess’s féte; everybody there—that is, every 
one who is any one. Shocking bad style—-horrible, I know; but it 
will be the shortest way with her.” 

“Tt’s awful snobbish, but a very easy line to take up. I am afraid 
the Sculthorpe is rather a cad.” 

“No, no, Jim; rather weak on that point, like most underbred 
people ; but she'll be quite passable with a little drilling. I'll get a 
clever maid for her when you are once married, who will see she 
makes no glaring errors in dress. You must educate her as Mr. 
D'Israeli does the country gentlemen.” 

“ Never educated anything but a retriever puppy ; if one has patience 
for that, one has patience for anything. But when am I to see my 
goddess 

“Next week we're going to stay at Lanceby with the Skeffingtons ; 
Lady Skeflington is a great friend of mine. I shall write to say we 
are bringing you with us, and will take care to slip in, on some pre- 
tence, how anxious I am to meet Mrs. Sculthorpe again. She doesn’t 
live far from Lanceby, and I know her ladyship will ask her, if I give 
a strong hint to that effect. As for the widow, she'll be only too 
pleased to stay at Lanceby. And now, Jim, good night. Ring if 
you haven’t everything you want.” 

“Thanks. You're a very Talleyrand in petticoats. If the widow 
isn’t something too awful, [Il enter for her.” And Jim handed his 
sister a candlestick. 

“She’s a very handsome woman, and you'll be a very lucky man,” 
said Mrs, Baybraham, laughing as she nodded good-night. 

The morrow brought back Mr. Baybraham, a bluff, boisterous, good- 
tempered man, much addicted to field sports. He was very fond of his 
brother-in-law (Jim could both ride and shoot). Moreover, though 
he never betted, like many other men, Mr. Baybraham thoroughly 
enjoyed a good talk about racing. For all these reasons his brother- 
in-law stood high in his estimation. 

“Bad business this, Jim; Loo tells me you're about broke, and 
mean to sell. Always thought you would be, you know.” 

“Yes, that’s a great comfort ; everybody seems to have thought 
so. T’m sure I have. Wouldn't have done to have disappointed 
the public much longer. They’ve been wondering, in an aggrieved 


sort of way, ‘Why the devil don’t he go? ? ‘these last three 
years.” 
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“Well, I'm awful sorry for you. I’d lend a hand, you know; but I 
suppose it’s too big a scrape for me to be of any use, isn’t it ?” 

“A thousand thanks, yes. I knew, old fellow, you'd give me a lift 
if it was any good; but it isn’t. I always made up my mind when 
my time came, as I knew it would, not to bother my friends use- 
lessly.” 

“Can’t be helped, then. We'll waste no more time talking about it. 
So you're going in for the widow, hey? She’s a fine woman, and has 
lumps of money. Best thing you can do, Loo says, and she’s always 
right. Nice house, Lanceby. Good old chap, Sir Skeff; and as for 
my lady, she’s the best-hearted woman—bar my wife—ever breathed. * 
Very good food, very good liquor, and the shooting tidy. Only one 
drawback. Sir Skeff hates tobacco, and there’s no smoking-room. Case 
of total abstinence, Jim.” 

“Isn't there the kitchen, servants’ hall, or something ?” 

“Don’t know. The only time I ever smoked there was once when 
I went without Loo to shoot. It’s a gabled house, and I got out of 
my window between two gables, and had a cigar in the gutter al 
Fresco. Deuced near got stuck in the window coming back. You see, 
I'm a size or two too large for such games,” and Baybraham burst into 
a jolly laugh at the recollection. 

“Nobody hardly to meet you, dear,” said Lady Skeffington, as she 
welcomed Mrs. Baybraham on their arrival at Lanceby. Only Mrs. 
Sculthorpe, her niece, Dora Paine, and old Mr. Dobbs. I don’t know 
whether you've met him before, but he’s an old City friend of John’s. 
The Skeffingtons, I must premise, had made their money in that 
great Golconda round Cannon Street, and Sir John’s baronetcy was 
no old hereditary dignity, but conferred upon him for something that 
took place while he was Lord Mayor. Whether a prince was born or 
wedded, I forget now; but some such auspicious event occurred in 
the year of his mayoralty. 

Jim descended from his room with considerable curiosity to see the 
woman whom destiny in the shape of his debts and his sister called 
upon him to marry. He was a little late entering the drawing-room, 
and found the whole party assembled. No mistake about the widow ; 
there she was, a tall, handsome woman, with bold black eyes, dressed 
in maize-coloured silk. Eyes that palpably challenged conversation 
and admiration, and that to an astute observer equally said, “ And if 
you like to flirt with me a little, I shan’t mind it.” 

“Straightforward, easy-going that,” thought Jim; “and that’s the 
niece, I suppose—that shy, shrinking little thing in white with 
cherry-coloured ribbons ?” 

Dora Paine was a slight little thing, not exactly pretty, and yet 
you wondered why, and could not help looking at her again to see if 
you were not mistaken. She hada profusion of mouse-coloured hair, 
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and a most lustrous pair of grey eyes when you could but catch a 
glimpse of them, but she was apparently so shy there was no getting 
her to look at you. Her features were far from regular, though she 
had a pretty yet slightly large mouth, which disclosed beautiful 
teeth when she ventured to smile. Still, on the rare occasions when 
the face lit up and the eyes were uplifted, people were rather taken 
aback upon finding what a pretty girl Miss Paine was; but it died 
away so rapidly, that in a few minutes more they began to think they 
had been mistaken, and that she was but a nice little thing after all. 

It fell to Jim Ogilvie’s lot to take Miss Paine in to dinner, and he 
rattled on with all the gay ¢nsouctance of a man of the world; but 
before the end of dinner Jim was quite bewildered. It was something 
so different from anything he had before experienced. The shy 
monosyllabic answers—the way the face flashed up for a moment at his 
sallies, and then died away again, as if half frightened at its temerity— 
the half burst of lively reply so abruptly checked, puzzled him. He 
couldn’t understand it. He couldn’t comprehend any one being so 
soft, shy, and timid as Dora Paine. It melted him to pity, and he 
was as kind and gentle with her before the ladies retired as if she had 
been a child. I am afraid he rather forgot the magnificent widow 
opposite, and devoted himself with considerable assiduity and success 
to calming the nerves of his fluttered little neighbour. 

On adjournment to the drawing-room, however, he became at once 
alive to his duty. After casting one lingering glance at Dora Paine, 
who had established herself with a book at some little distance from 
the other ladies, he dropped into a chair next the widow, and 
plunged into a lively conversation. Bearing his sister’s advice in 
mind, he enlarged a good deal upon London life and the fashionable 
world, and before the bed-room candles were brought into requisition 
had established a sort of easy flirtation with Mrs. Sculthorpe, who 
wished him good-night with great cordiality. 

“Good boy,” murmured Mrs. Baybraham, as she passed her brother. 
“Tt will be your own fault if you don’t succeed.” 

“Of course you'll both shoot to-morrow ?” said Sir John. “ What’ll 
you do, Dobbs? come and look at us about luncheon-time as usual ?” 

“Yes. I like to read the paper in the morning, and it’s no use my 
taking a gun. I never hurt anything but myself. I’m sure my 
shoulder was black for a week afterwards the last time I tried.” 

“No baccy to-night, Jim, uniess you can get out on the roof with 
a great coat,” chuckled Baybraham, as they went upstairs. 

Jim took a turn or two up and down his room, thought a bit of 
how his attack had gone on on the widow. “ Yes, I’ve done pretty 
well so far,” he muttered. ‘I’ve astonished her a good deal, that’s 
something, and pleased her, that’s something more.” Then he began to 
think of Dora Paine once more. “ Pooh, bosh!” he muttered ; “ what’s 
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the frightened little chit to me? Hangit, I must have a cigar !” and 
he opened the window—“ that won’t do; only a thirty-foot drop into 
the courtyard outside there. I'll put on a smoking-jacket and explore. 
Must be some place to do a weed amongst the servants’ diggings. 
What a fool I was not to ask the butler; I was so busy making play 
with Mrs. Sculthorpe I forgot all about it.” 

Candle in hand and cigar-case in pocket, Jim issued from his room 
and descended to the hall. Now, he thought, which of these doors 
leads to the offices? After one or two mistakes he found himself in a 
long stone passage. “Looks kitcheny this,” he muttered, when 
suddenly a half-opened door on his right disclosed a fire, which, though 
low, was still burning. Jim peeped in; the room was empty. This’ll 
do; wonder what the deuce they use it for? and without further con- 
sideration he lit his cigar, drew up a chair, and began to smoke tran- 
quilly in front of the fire. His meditations were not pleasant. I 
don’t think they often are in those solitary smokes. His debts, duns, 
and the widow kept whirling through his brain. He couldn’t help 
thinking that for choice he’d rather not marry “the Sculthorpe,” as 
far as he’d seen of her. Bit of a cad, and uses those big black eyes 
of hers more than’s quite the thing. Fine woman, but a little older 
than Loo put her at, I should say. One comfort, it’s all plain gallop- 
ing. Can’t make the running too strong, I should think. Sort of 
woman one can have it all over with one way or the other in a week. 
Think I'd back myself. Wonder what she has got? Must ask Loo 
to-morrow. I can’t afford any mistakes—jointure ceasing on her 
marrying again, or anything of that kind; however, Loo’s not a likely 
woman to make a mistake. Then his shy companion of the dinner- 
table came into his head again, and with an impatient Psha! he threw 
the remnant of his cigar into the fire, and decided he’d go to bed. 

Leisurely ascending the stairs, Jim opened the door into the gallery 
off which his room was, and in so doing nearly knocked down Miss 
Paine. She uttered a slight exclamation, and shrank back. 

“For goodness sake don’t scream!” said Jim; “it’s only me. I’ve 
been among the cellars in pursuit of a quiet cigar. Sir John’s so 
behind the age, there’s no smoking-room in the house.” 

“Oh dear, Mr. Ogilvie, how you frightened me! Don’t ; I can’t speak 
for a minute. I never thought I should meet any one,” she gasped. 

“ Awfully sorry to cause you any alarm, I’m sure. All Sir John’s 
fault for not having a decent smoking-room like any other Christian.” 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed—dressed like this, too!” and the grey eyes 
looked up for a minute, and then Miss Paine blushed beautifully. 

“ By Jove! she 2s pretty,” thought Jim. 

She had on a most becoming white dressing-robe, trimmed with 
blue, and her hair, of which she had quantities, hung down to her waist. 

“Nonsense,” said Jim; “we can’t throw stones at each other on 
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that point,” and he glanced at his own smoking-jacket. “Ladies 
always think of ‘the becoming,’ and I’m sure Miss Paine never looked 
better in her life.” 

“Oh don’t, please! You mustn’t say such things. Ive just been 
over to my aunt’s room; she likes me to read to her at night some- 
times. I never thought I should meet any one. It’s too bad of her 
in a strange house—keeping me up so late, too, when she knows I’m 
so fond of getting up early.” 

“ Are you so fond of early rising ?” 

“Oh yes! I do so love the freshness of the morning. I am always 
out before eight. I so—but I must go—good-night, Mr. Ogilvie.” 

“ Good-night !—but won’t you shake hands ?” 

Dora Paine put out a little white hand, and for a second the grey 
eyes flashed up at Jim. 

“Don’t tell my aunt, please, you met me! She'd scold so. T’m 
always so unlucky about getting into scrapes,” she faltered out, as 
Jim detained the little patte a second or so more than was absolutely 
necessary. 

“A lady’s secret is always sacred,” said Jim, as he opened the door 
for her, and Dora Paine glided away. 

“She’s devilish pretty,” muttered Jim as he entered his own bed- 
room. “What eyes she has when she lets you see them! Don't 
think she’s quite so shy either, when you come to talk to her. I’vea 
deuced good mind to—what’s more, I’m blessed if I won't.” And 
with this half-formed resolution Jim sought his pillow. 

What thoughts ran through Dora Paine’s little head that night I 
cannot say. I only know that after regaining her room she looked 
at herself for some minutes in the glass with a self-satisfied smile, 
and finally murmured, with a light laugh, “ I wonder if he will ?” 

The morrow’s morn was rife with surprises at Lanceby. 

“ Most extraordinary!” said Sir John, as he advanced towards the 
completion of his toilet a little after nine. “ Can’t think what makes 
my dressing-room smell so of tobacco.” 

On entering the breakfast-room, the worthy baronet’s astonishment 
knew no bounds. “ Hang it, it’s all over the house! the staircase 
smelt like a cigar divan, and so does this room. Good morning, 
Dobbs, how are you?” inquired the baronet. “Confound it! why, 
you smell of tobacco, too. You don’t mean to say it’s you that have 
been smoking all over the house ?” 

“Good gracious! no. I never smoke—detest the smell of tobacco,” 
said that gentleman, who was busy over his letters; “but my room 
smelt slightly of tobacco this morning, I thought, and I’m sure you 
oo ”? 

“Gad, you're right, I do!” said the baronet, sniffing at his coat- 
sleeve. “It’s my clothes, by jingo!” 
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“Tt’s very odd—very odd,” said Dobbs, taking similar cognisance 
of his coat-sleeve. ‘ Bah! I’m reeking of tobacco.” 

At this juncture, Lady Skeflington, the widow, and her niece 
entered the room. 

“Good morning,” said Mrs. Sculthorpe. “Dear me, I thought 
you didn’t like it. Fie, Sir John, indulging before breakfast !” 

‘My goodness, Mr. Dobbs,” cried her ladyship, “ why you’ve been 
smoking too!” 

“My dear Lady Skeffington, I assure you, unless I did it in my 
sleep, I never touched a cigar in my life,” said Dobbs, with great 
earnestness. 

An amused smile flickered round Miss Paine’s mouth. She was 
looking very well this morning : 


“Myrtilla, early on the lawn, 
Steals roses from the blushing dawn ;” 


and we know that Dora was on intimate terms with Aurora. 
In came the urn, rolls, eggs, &e., closely followed by Mrs. Bay- 
braham and her brother. 


“Had your cigar, Ogilvie?” said Sir John, after the accustomed 
salutations. 

“Cigar!” said Jim, with a face of blank astonishment. 

“Yes; I thought inveterate smokers like you began the first thing.” 

“ Never smoke in bed myself,” replied Jim. ‘“ Don’t know any one 
that does. Hot ashes in your shirt, and all that sort of thing.” 

The baronet looked incredulous, sidled up to Ogilvie, and sniffed 
round him like a pointer. Jim’s neat shooting-jacket was innocent of 
the noxious vapour. 

“Must be Baybraham, by Jove!” thought Sir John. “ Your 
husband not in yet, Mrs. Baybraham ?” 

“Not in!” laughed Louisa. “Not out of his dressing-room, you 
mean. Who ever heard of Robert out before breakfast ?” 

The baronet knocked the top off an egg viciously. ‘“ D—d odd,” 
he muttered. “Can’t be the chimneys—never knew the gardener 
smoke the conservatory at this time of year before. Doesn’t make my 
coat smell when he does.” And then he glanced suspiciously once more 
at Jim Ogilvie. 

That gentleman, utterly unconscious, was absorbed in attentions to 
and conversation with Mrs. Sculthorpe. The widow's black eyes 
were making play as fast as Jim’s tongue. Breakfast, altogether, 
went off pleasantly. Two people only looked a little distradt. Sir 
John was evidently troubled with the tobacco question ; Dora Paine 
also seemed a little fidgety about something; but one never can tell 
what it is disturbs your shy people. 


Baybraham was very late in appearing. Sir John sniffed round 
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him suspiciously, to Jim Ogilvie’s intense amusement, but in this case 
refrained 
“From accusation vast and vague,” 


and the party broke up. 

But another and more humble individual, who could easily have 
solved the question that so oppressed Sir John, had also been surprised, 
though in a different way, that morning. This was no other than 
Jim Ogilvie’s valet, who, upon entering his master’s room with his 
accustomed cup of tea, had, to his utter bewilderment, found it empty. 

“Whatever is he up to?” soliloquised the valet. “ Never knew him 
get up for anything, unless it was duty, and we've done with that; or 
maybe a prize fight. No, can’t be that, or ’d have had my orders. 
This is a rum ‘un, this is. However, ‘Hold your tongue, and don’t be 
surprised at anything,’ them’s the first orders ever he give me; so I 
suppose that’s‘ the thing’ now.” And Mr. Thomas Ritson quietly made 
the usual preparations for his master’s toilet. 

The partridges had a bad time of it that afternoon. Jim and Bay- 
braham generally shot pretty straight, and Sir John was more than 
respectable. They were strolling home; the baronet had lingered 
behind a little to confer with his keeper. 

“Tsay, Jim, what is all this joke about the tobacco smoke?” inquired 
Baybraham. “Loo told me something about it just before we started, 
and said she was sure you were at the bottom of it. You looked so 
supernaturally innocent.” 

“Why, I went off on a cruise last night, looking for a quiet place 
to ‘do a weed’ amongst the offices. Found what I thought a snug 
room with a fire, and had it quite comfortable. Seems, from what 
Ritson tells me, I got into the brushing-room where all the clothes 
were laid out, and flavoured them uncommon. You and I, as luck 
would have it, came down in our shooting togs, or we should have been 
as high-scented as Sir John.” 

“ Lord, what a lark!” chuckled Baybraham. “ Wonder the butler 
didn't split.” 

“'Tipped him a sovereign this morning, and told him I’d no doubt 
he could no more account for the tobaceo than I; but he thinks I'd 
better smoke in the kitchen to-night.” 

I doubt, all things considered, whether this evening’s dinner went 
off quite so well as the previous one. Miss Paine was certainly getting 
over her shyness a little. Ogilvie was undoubtedly most praise- 
worthy in his efforts to set her at her ease; but his exertions hardly 
seemed to meet the approbation of his sister. The widow's brow 
darkened and her black eyes seemed charged with lightning. Still, 
in the drawing-room afiairs wore a more satisfactory aspect. Jim 
was again all devotion, the widow’s brow cleared, and her face was 
once more wreathed in smiles. 
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“§o you like this neighbourhood? I doubt whether I should; one 
should always live within a drive of town ; however, I dare say it does 
as a temporary arrangement.” 

“ Why should it be temporary? I intend to live here always.” 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Sculthorpe, don’t be absurd. Ladies of your 
attractions and the right side of thirty never can tell what will become 
of them. You may think—I dare say do (I’m afraid you're heart- 
less enough for anything)—that nothing will ever induce you to change 
your state—that ‘ you'll be deaf to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely.’ ” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Mr. Ogilvie. I shan’t listen to you if you 
do,” simpered the widow, looking extremely pleased all the same. 

“T am afraid not,” said the unabashed Jim; “ but for all that you 
will meet your destiny before very long. It’s no use looking angry 
(she was not doing so in the least). You will think of methen. Sup- 
pose your destiny now be a man fond of London and the London 
world. Wouldn’t you make a sacrifice for him? No, you think not. 
Ah, Mrs. Sculthorpe, when the right man comes you'll be no sterner 
than the rest of your sex.” 

Mrs. Baybraham was looking on most approvingly. Could she 
have overheard the conversation, she would certainly not have accused 
her brother of wasting time. Now, when things were progressing so 
favourably, what malignant spirit could have put it into Sir John’s 
head to ask for a little music? The request seemed harmless enough, 
and in the first instance, while Mrs. Baybraham sang two or three 
French chansons, seemed fraught with little danger; but when Miss 
Paine succeeded her and began warbling out old English ballads in a 
tremulous contralto, Jim Ogilvie first got fidgety and distrait, and 
finally, quitting the widow rather abruptly, devoted himself to the piano. 

Miss Paine sang ballads well. She had a sweet voice, and sang 
with fire and spirit—verve expresses it, perhaps, almost better. It 
struck you all the more, as from such a timid, shrinking little thing 
you were not prepared to expect it. You had hardly got over the 
pathos with which she rendered “T'was when the seas were roaring,” 
before you were startled by the fire with which she gave that grand 
old air, “'The Men of Haerlech.” She seemed entirely to forget her 
shyness the minute she found her fingers on the piano. She was 
wont to say “that she thought singing was the only thing she was 
not nervous about before strangers, and the reason is, I’m so fond 
of music I forget all about them when I begin to play.” The girl’s 
face, too, lit up under the inspiration of the music, and nobody who 
had watched Miss Paine while singing had any doubt that she was 
a very pretty girl. 

Jim had already arrived at that conclusion, and saw no reason 
at all to change his opinion. He kept turning over the leaves, and 
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suggesting song after song. The shyest of maidens must look up 
occasionally under these circumstances. Jim thought but little of the 
widow's black eyes as he looked down into Dora Paine’s grey ones. 
But it was hardly to be supposed that Mrs. Baybraham was to look 
quietly on at this sort of thing. After devoting herself to the widow 
for some little time, during which she had delicately insinuated her 
brother’s good qualities with an address which only those who have 
been indebted to it can comprehend, she arrived at the conclusion that it 
was high time she interfered. 

She rose and crossed the room to the piano. 

“ What a delicious thing, Miss Paine! Do let me look at it! Ah! 
I see that sweet old ballad of Percy’s! How prettily you sing this 
style of music—so difficult to do well too! I don’t think I ever heard 
any one who could sing ballads so sweetly! but we must consider you 
a little. As for my brother there, he will show you no mercy, but 
keep you singing all night.” 

“Tndeed, Mrs. Baybraham, it does not tire me. I love these old 
songs so, I never know when to stop. Iam so glad you like them; 
I don’t think many people do.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Baybraham, fora minute forgetting her réle, 
and surprised into sudden enthusiasm, “never think that. When 
sung as you sing them, people would rather listen to those ballads 
than any amount of Italian music or French chansons. We can hear 
all that by paying for it; but the other is a gift, and a rare one.” 

“By Jove youre right, Loo! I’ve yawned many a time at Covent 
Garden.” 

“Oh! you, sir, are capable of any atrocity. Do get me my hand- 
kerchief ; I left it over by Mrs. Sculthorpe.” 

Ogilvie stepped across for the missing mouchoir, but returned imme- 
diately. His sister’s eye followed him; as he returned she met him. 

“ Jim, my dear,” she whispered, “ you’re making a fool of yourself,” 
and then quietly resumed her place by the widow’s side. 

Jim looked staggered; but he was saved all further temptation, as 
Dora closed the piano and joined the circle. The conversation became 
general till the candlesticks were called into requisition. Still the 
incorrigible Jim could not resist handing Dora her bougie, and saying, 
in a low tone: 

“ Good-night, Miss Paine. I trust you will rise early, and gather 
fresh roses for the morrow.” 

“Oh no!—I don’t know—perhaps—yes!” replied Dora, in a shy 
whisper; and the grey eyes were raised to Jim’s for 2 second, and then 
withdrawn in the most charming confusion, slightly increased as she 
gave her little hand to Jim, with a “Good-night, Mr. Ogilvie!” 

About eight the next morning the door of Ogilvie’s room opened 
quietly, and that gentleman leisurely descended the staircase, opened 
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the hall door, and wended his way to the garden. He kept very close 
under the house, so that he could have been with difficulty seen from 
any of the first-floor windows that looked out that way. Descending 
the steps of the terrace, and turning up an old horse-chestnut avenue, 
he walked slowly along till he arrived at the top. Here he paused ; 
and was wrapped, apparently, in admiration of the bright October sun 
just gilding the tops of the fine old trees, and flashing down upon the 
dappled coats of the deer as they nibbled the dew-sprinkled herbage. 
He had not to wait long before he caught a glimpse of a light dress in 
the avenue he had just quitted. Jim turned quickly to meet it. 

“Good morning, Miss Paine; I am down before you, you see. You 
little thought I was given to early rising.” 

“No, or I shouldn’t have come here. I must not again. It’s very 
wrong, Mr. Ogilvie; people will say all sorts of things—that we've 
met here on purpose——” 

It did look a little like it. 

“T told you yesterday that I thought this the best part of the 
day.” 

“Yes; but I thought you were laughing at me. I didn’t sup- 
pose—— ” 

“No, how should you? Let’s walk up to the top here; there’s such 
a view over the park. I was so afraid you wouldn’t come, Dora. I 
may call you Dora, mayn’t I?” 

“No; it’s not right. I can’t help what you call me; but you know 
you shouldn’t.” 

“But what is the use of having a pretty name if you are not to be 
called by it?” 

“Don’t you think Miss Paine sounds nice ?” 

“Not so pretty as Dora. I never half thanked you for your sing- 
ing last night.” 

“Oh, I got so scolded for it afterwards! Aunt said I had made 
myself conspicuous, and had tried to monopolise the company. I’m 
only to sing one song, or two at the most, in future, and I do so love 
singing.” And the artless Dora raised her eyes to Jim’s in a most 
piteous way. ‘ 

“What a confounded shame! What an old harridan your aunt is, 
my darling !” 

“T thought you liked her. I’m sure you are very attentive to her,” 
said Miss Paine, raising her eyebrows with the prettiest little air of 
astonishment imaginable. 

“Oh, nonsense! One must be civil to people, you know. Ladies 
expect a good deal of attention, I’m sure I’d rather have sat by you 
at the piano a good deal.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ogilvie, don’t tell stories !” 

“Tm not telling stories; you know I would. I did afterwards.” 
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“Till Mrs. Baybraham fetched you away.” 

“Deuce take the girl!” thought Jim; “she may be shy, but she 
can see apparently. Let’s sit down on this bench.” 

“Yes. What did Mrs. Baybraham fetch you away for ?” 

Jim glanced suspiciously at his companion, but the downcast lids 
defied scrutiny. ‘“Idon’tknow. I forget now; some trifling nonsense 
or another.” 

“ No, it was not; tell me what it was.” 

“T will. She thought I was getting lost in admiration of you.” 

“But you were not. You liked my singing, that was all. She 
did herself; but I don't think she wanted me to sing any more,” added 
the girl, reflectively. 

“ But suppose I was admiring you, more than your singing.” 

Dora lifted her eyes to his face for a moment, and her own flushed 
as she replied in a low voice, “I don’t think you were; you admire 
my aunt.” 

“My dear Dora, I admire you ten thousand times more than your 
aunt. Won’t you believe me?” and Jim possessed himself of the 
little white hand next him. 

“Dora, I think you had better go into breakfast,” said a voice 
behind them ; and Mrs. Sculthorpe glided from behind the shrubs that 
shrouded the bench. 

Dora uttered a slight scream, turned scarlet, and then with down- 
cast eyes hurried towards the house. 

For a few seconds Jim was staggered ; then his accustomed hardiesse 
returned. 

“Ah, Mrs. Sculthorpe,” he said, joining that lady, “I thought 
Miss Paine and myself were the only votaries of Aurora at Lanceby. 
Have you been out long? Charming morning, isn’t it?” 

“T have no doubt you found it so.” And the widow's eyes flashed 
lightning of the real violet hue upon the offender. 

“Yes, there’s a freshness about this time of the day you never get 
afterwards.” 

“ Refreshed you and Dora wonderfully, I daresay. Most refreshing 
piece of innocence altogether, isn’t she ?” 

“T confess I don’t understand you, Mrs. Sculthorpe.” 

‘arly rising does not sharpen your wits, Mr. Ogilvie. Not so 
quick as I thought you. Shall I tell you another thing? You'll 
hardly believe it, perhaps; but you don’t quite understand Miss 
Paine.” 

“Don't profess to. More than that she’s a very charming girl, 
who sings deliciously. You're fortunate in your niece.” 

“Very,” said the widow, drily. “You've a little more to learn 
about her; but as we've got back to the house, I think I shall go 
in to breakfast.” 
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“Yes, I suppose it’s about time,” said Jim, looking at his watch. 

“ One word of advice, Mr. Ogilvie, before we part. The next time 
you make an appointment don’t do it in quite such audible tones. 
Speaking loud is always vulgar, particularly so on such occasions.” And 
with this last salvo the widow swept triumphantly indoors. 

Jim gave a low whistle as Mrs. Sculthorpe left him. “ Well, I 
have done it this time; fancy her ears being so quick. Sooner I’m 
off the better. One of my letters this morning must contain an 
urgent summons to town. Won't face Louisa, and Ill tell Baybraham 
the widow refused me. Am sure she would if I'd asked her. Wonder 
how much she overheard behind those laurels.” 

Jim ran up to his room and rang the bell. 

“Have something to meet the rail, Ritson,” he said, as that trusty 
servitor appeared, “about five or six, and be ready to start.” 

“ Where to, sir ?” 

“How should I know? Look in Bradshaw. Anywhere will do, 
bar London. Pick out a train that goes about that time.” 

Breakfast went off rather flat that morning. Mrs. Baybraham’s 
quick eyes saw that something was amiss, but Jim gave her no chance 
of an explanation. He returned from shooting only just in time to 
change his dress, said good-bye all round hurriedly, whispered to his 
sister, “ All up! Robert w ill tell you everything,” and was gone. 

“A note for you, sir,” said Ritson, as his master stepped into the 
carriage. 


Jim opened it as they drove off; he had not seen Miss Paine since 
breakfast. 


“My aunt is so angry. I am in sad disgrace (all your fault), and 
am to be sent home immediately to 44, The Terrace, Putney. You 
should have the song you liked so, if I knew where to send it. 
Good-bye! 


“ Yours, Dona.” 


“Gad,” said Jim, after a minute’s thought, “the widow's right; 
I don’t think I do quite understand Dora Paine,” 

“Don’t tell me, Robert; he never proposed to Mrs. Sculthorpe,” 
said Mrs. Baybraham, as they drove home the next day. “Of all the 
designing little flirts I ever saw that Paine’s girl is the worst, and of 


all the egregious fools I ever met, I think Jim’s about the biggest. 
Oh dear! oh dear! What is he to do?” 


VoL, XXIV, 
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A Uight Adventure. 








Caapter I. 
THE RENCOUNTER. 


T was a sub in a marching regiment in Upper India—in one of the 
lal coutee corps, as the natives called the Queen’s regiments, in days 
before the dreaded word Amalgamation was thought of—and was 
riding home from mess one well-remembered, steaming hot, suffocating 
night in the month of August. A vapoury, humid sort of heat, such 
as generally prevails in India towards the close of the rainy season, 
made it positively a task to breathe. My little pony was trudging 
along wearily at a lazy walk with the bridle loose on his neck. My 
waistcoat was thrown open as widely as possible; my head was bare, 
and I was fanning myself with my cap. I was panting for a breath 
of fresh cool air. It was just the sort of night when one would most 
wish to follow the advice of the witty Canon of St. Paul’s—to take off 
one’s flesh and sit in one’s bones. Only those who have experienced 
it can conceive the state of utter prostration and depression, which the 
English in India have to endure at that time of the year. 

Nor was the scene around more cheering. The curs were barking 
and howling dismally in the native bazaar, the outline of which loomed 
far off dark and dirty-looking on the steaming plain. The monotonous 
sound of the tom-tom, and occasionally the cry of a native sentry, 
added to the yelling of the dogs and the intolerable croakings of no 
end of frogs, made up a most hideous discord. The station seemed as 
if it were buried in sleep; and not a light was visible in any one of 
the long line of bungalows which fringed the plain. The spirit of 
exhaustion reigned supreme. My syce, who crept along drowsily 
behind me, and myself, were apparently the only people not on duty 
who were out that night. 

Suddenly the lifelessness of the scene changed to one of animation 
and excitement. A white object was hastening across the plain 
towards me. I soon discerned that it was a woman—an English 
woman—with dishevelled hair, and with her dress in the utmost dis- 
order. She was running as fast as she could, and followed at some 
little distance off by a man who flourished a horsewhip in his hand. 
Shrieks and cries for help proceeded from the woman as the man 
more closely approached her. Soon she was at my side. 

“Oh! save me!” she said, holding up her arms imploringly towards 
me. “I entreat you, protect me from his violence !” 
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I was off my pony in an instant, and stood between the woman and 
her pursuer, whom I was surprised, as he drew near, to recognize as & 
captain in my own regiment. We had always been the best of friends ; 
but he was now in a violent passion, and making straight for his 
victim, who was cowering in terror and in tears behind me. Could I 
stand by and see him horsewhip an unfortunate creature, who had 
appealed to me for help, and whom he ought to have protected? It 
was absolutely necessary to act at once. 

“ Halloo! Harrington, what’s the matter?” I cried. “Do be calm, 
like a good fellow.” 

“Stand out of my way!” he shouted, at the top of his voice; “why 
do you interfere between her and me? Get out of my way, I say!” 

“Don’t be so mad; do listen to me,” I replied, in a pacifying tone 
of voice, when he sprung at me like a tiger. 

A violent struggle ensued. Harrington was foiled in his attempt 
to seize me by the throat; nor could he pass me by to rush at his 
unfortunate victim. The next instant I had grasped him by the 
collar, of which I did not relax my hold till I had fairly broken my 
whip over his back and shoulders. It was not his fault that he did 
not make use of his whip as well, and to as much purpose, as I did 
mine; but he was held at arm’s length in such a way that he could 
not touch me. 

When my whip was useless I shook him from me; but he again 
sprung at, and closed with me. He was perfectly furious, and alto- 
gether beyond the bounds of reason. He did his utmost to throw me, 
but I threw him instead, he pulling me in the fall on top of him. 
We were soon on our feet again, when a longer and fiercer wrestle 
took place, which ended in Harrington going down a second time, and 
my falling heavily on him once more. I was up in a moment, but he 
continued to lie where he had been thrown. 

“Now kick me while I am down, you coward!” he exclaimed, 
scowling at me most fiercely ; “you are villain enough for anything.” 

“*Coward! Get up and be off!” I replied, with no little contempt 
for the fellow. “When I horsewhip a woman, I shall be as great a 
coward and villain as yourself. Take your thrashing home with you!” 

And up he rose off the plain, murmuring all sorts of oaths and 
threats, and strode away as fast as he could. 

“ Here’s a pretty mess,” thought I. “What is to be done now ?” 

It was certainly a most unseemly and unfortunate affair. Why 
could not I have got to my house that night without encountering 
such a strange adventure? The steaming, sweltering heat, heated 
though I was to excess from my recent exertion, was forgotten in the 
presence of the woman in white standing close by, a picture of misery 
on the dark open plain. Was it a vision, or not? Oh! no; there 
could be no doubt about the stern reality of the severe struggle which 
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had just taken place. I had got into a fine quarrel through a woman 
whom I had never seen or spoken to before that night. Of course, 
few people will believe that. It is easy to see what a false, glaring 
colour might be put on the whole business. It will be assumed that 
the occurrences of the night were all concerted, and that I was an 
intriguing “villain.” Harrington seemed to imply as much in his 
very emphatic observations. What then was to be done? What 
provision could possibly be made at that time of night, and in such a 
desolate station as ——, for an unhappy woman ? 

“Oh! I am so sorry this ever happened,” she moaned out in her 
agony. “I am not only miserable myself, but the cause of misery to 
others—even to one I never met before. It is dreadful !” 

She was evidently sensible of the consequences which must ensue 
after the hand-to-hand struggle in which I had been compelled to 
engage, whether I would or not. And I, on my part, was also very 
sensible indeed of the delicate position in which I so unexpectedly 
found myself placed. 

“What in the world am I to do?” she asked. 

“Well, we must think about that. But for the present, at any 
rate,” I suggested, “try and get rid of your agitation; as we walk 
along we will consider what is best to be done.” 

It was soon arranged, as she dreaded returning to Harrington’s 
house, that she should remain for the night at the Dak Bungalow, 
a house built for the accommodation of travellers; and I promised 
that she should speedily be made as comfortable as possible there. 
For travellers in India are expected to carry about with them both bed 
and bedding, and the means of supplying all their wants, the Govern- 
ment providing only a roof—an empty house—to shelter them from 
the drenching rains and scorching heat of the country. 

We had now approached close to the bungalow, which I occupied 
conjointly with my friend O'Donnell, who had only just returned by 
another road from the mess with our old “chum” Hill,—the kindest 
and best-natured fellow in the world, and whom, on account of his 
rare qualities, we had christened “'The Dodo.” Leaving the unfor- 
tunate lady in the garden, I entered the house, and in a few hurried 
words related what had just occurred; then, throwing the handle of 
my whip, which was the only portion of it left, on the table, “I 
added, “ The other part of it has disappeared across Harrington’s back 
and shoulders.” 

“T'll tell you more about it when I return. I propose to leave her 
for the night at the Diik Bungalow. Don’t you think that is the best 
thing to do?” 

They both agreed it was, and in a short time our servants were on 
the road with every requisite to make a homeless creature comfortable 
for the night in an unfurnished house. 
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It is unnecessary to depict the deep distress of mind which the un- 
happy victim of Harrington’s violent rage suffered. I remained with 
her in the verandah of the bungalow, in view of the syce who had 
charge of the buggy, until the servants arrived; and after seeing that 
she had everything she required, I bade her adieu for the night. 

An hour or so afterwards, the whole affair having been fully dis- 
cussed by O'Donnell, Hill, and myself, and the whole truth impartially 
revealed, I said :— 

“Well, Don, I implicitly trust in you to act as my friend in this 
business. I place myself entirely in your hands.” 

“All right, my dear boy,” replied Don; “I will see you through 
it; for I don’t know how you could have acted otherwise than you 
did.” 

And so we “turned in,” fully expecting that, before parade in the 
morning, J should receive a message from Harrington, 


Cuapter IT, 
A DOUBLE GAME. 


Norurne unusual occurred before parade the next morning. No one 
suspiciously sloped off towards me, or was lying in wait for my arrival, 
as I rode towards the barracks. It was clear that the fracas of the 
previous night had not yet been noised about, and that the various 
knots of officers gathered here and there before “the assembly” 
sounded had nothing of an exciting or scandalous nature to discuss. 
The old accustomed air of languid indifference, an utter want of 
interest in having to go through the rehearsal of a scene which was 
performed almost daily throughout the year, generally prevailed. 
Even Harrington himself, though he looked unusually pale, appeared 
to be as listlessly indifferent in his manner as any one present, while 
he walked up and down in close conversation with Charley Rice, the 
admirable Crichton of the corps. 

A great “card” was Charley in the estimation of his admirers, and 
still more so in his own. Resistlessly fascinating, as he thought, 
among the ladies; a lady-killer, par excellence. Somehow or other, 
he and I could never pull well together; he always owed me a 
grudge, why I never knew; but I must do him the justice to say 
that he was never backward in paying me off whenever he had the 
chance to do so. Poor fellow! he afterwards died in the Crimea; and, 
with all his faults, I regret him still. 

Parade was over. Still no one specially sought me out for a private 
interview. I almost began to believe that the events of the previous 
night had never happened. Surely Harrington did not intend to take 
his thrashing in silence! After a little delay, O'Donnell and I rode 
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home together, where we remained for a couple of hours, but no one 
called except “The Dodo,” who, of course, only “ dropped in to see if 
anything was up.” Again we reviewed our position. It was clearly 
not my business to make the first move in the matter. Certainly not. 
The only sense in which I could be looked’ upon as the aggrieved 
party was that I had been compelled to take part in a most disagreeable 
struggle, or else accept the still more disagreeable alternative of seeing 
a helpless woman horsewhipped before my face. 

At the mess breakfast that morning the unusual absence of Har- 
rington and Charley Rice was generally observed. It afterwards 
transpired that the two had breakfasted together ; that the exquisite 
Charley subsequently paid a visit to the Diik Bungalow, to play 
the part of mediator, but that he forgot his part, and played im- 
promptu that of a faithless éxamorato instead; that he was forth- 
with indignantly repulsed, and that he accepted his defeat with 
mortification and anger, which his affected smiling composure could 
ill conceal. 

I had remained at home all the morning, fully expecting to be 
honoured with a visit from one of Harrington’s friends, while O'Donnell 
and “The Dodo” conducted the duties of the intelligence and recon- 
noitring departments. But neither had they nor I heard a word 
breathed about the previous night’s encounter. I would remain in no 
longer. So at about two oclock—tiffin time—I drove off with Don 
to the mess. It was clear that something was astir there. As we 
drove into the compound, a party of young fellows, followers of Charley 
Crichton, were engaged in earnest conversation outside the verandah 
of the mess-house. 

“They have let the cat out of the bag, at last, by Jove !” observed 
Don. “Charley has set some story afloat, you may be sure, and they 
are now discussing it.” 

“No doubt about it,” I said; “but if they have told the truth, I 
am curious to know how they will explain Harrington’s extraordinary 
conduct in not at once demanding satisfaction.” 

“We shall soon know,” rejoined Don. “I will not be long finding 
out what is going on. If they have trumped up a story, they shall 
quickly know on which side the truth is to be found; for I believe 
your version of what occurred most implicitly.” 

As we pulled up all eyes were scrutinizingly bent upon us. There 
was nothing unusual in Don and myself driving down to the mess 
together ; but their gaze at us was a long, steady, and most unusual 
one. We were evidently the topic of their conversation. The two 
colonels, Longmore and Heavyside, were also holding counsel together 
in the verandah, and for a moment we both thought that the affair 
had been reported to one or other of them by one of Charley’s fol- 
towers, or probably by Charley himself. It soon appeared, however, 
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that neither of them knew anything about the matter; and the 
moment we got up to them they separated. 

While Heavyside was struggling to mount his stout, sturdy little 
Burmah pony, we stood talking to the colonel, who was full of smiles 
and jokes at what he ironically described as the light-weight and 
graceful figure of his junior colleague in command. Never was there 
a greater contrast between any two men in personal appearance, as 
well as in their tastes, habits, and dispositions. Longmore was as 
light, wiry, and active in figure as Heavyside was corpulent, unwieldy, 
and incapable of the least exertion. Both as to their physique ran into 
extremes; for one had not a spare ounce of flesh on his bones, while 
it would have been difficult for the other to have carried an ounce 
more. Heavyside’s swmmuwir bonum was centred in gourmandizing, 
while Longmore often lived, by choice, like an anchorite; and while 
the former would lie lazily on his back all day, the latter would be 
undergoing fatigue in riding, walking, or other exercise, which few 
men of his age could endure. 

O’Donnell left me with the colonel, whose mind, I soon ascertained, 
was full of the details and arrangements which he was then consider- 
ing and providing for a two months’ shooting expedition in the wilds 
of Spiti and Ladak—the mountainous regions where the ibex and the 
bear abound, and where the snowy range of the Himalayas divides 
Chinese Tartary from British India. 

In the ante-room O'Donnell met Todd, an intimate friend who 
enjoyed the confidence of Charley Rice and his party. A few words 
sufficed to explain the hitherto unaccountable conduct of Harrington. 
The whole afiair had been correctly enough narrated, but with one 
most important exception—that I had acted Harrington’s part and he 
mine. 

“'The misrepresentation does not in the least surprise me,” remarked 
Don ; “but we shall soon see if it will bear examination or not. 
Where is Harrington, do you know ?” 

“Tn the billiard-room with Charley Rice and others; it was there, 
indeed, I heard the story.” 

“Come along with me, if you want to hear the truth about this 
matter,” said Don; and off they both walked, passing through the 
mess-room into the billiard-room at the other end of the building. 

There they found about ten officers belonging to the regiment, most 
of whom were playing pool. Harrington and his faithful friend 
Charley were engaged in the game. The former looked pale and 
haggard, and he had evidently been taking stimulants somewhat too 
freely to steady his nerves. His appearance and manner were those 
of an utterly careless and reckless man, who desired to impress people 
with the idea that thrashing such a fellow as Richards was mere 
child’s play, for which he was ready, at any moment, to give ample 
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satisfaction, if required to do so. His fidus Achates, Charley, was in 
high glee, nodding his head and winking occasionally very knowingly, 
or smilingly most benignly at his admirers around him, while he was 
pocketing their “lives,” and winning their “ chicks” with a patronizing 
sort of air which seemed to say—“TI told you not to play with me, 
but I won't insult you by not taking your money !” 

The moment O’Donnell entered the room conversation seemed all 
at once to flag, and was only kept up by jerksand snatches, which were 
plainly forced. He was at once sensible that his presence had exer- 
cised a certain degree of restraint upon them ; that it had put an end 
to their remarks ; and that they regarded him with suspicious atten- 
tion, as if they anticipated that he was about to say something. 

“T hope I have not interrupted the course of your conversation,” 
said Don; “the moment I came in it struck me that all of you 
became suddenly and strangely silent. No secrets among so many, I 
presume ?” 

“Oh! no, none whatever,’ 


? 


replied Charley Rice, in a light, airy 


manner. “Secrets can only be kept by one or two persons, as you 
are well aware; and, perhaps, you may have had recent cause to 
think so ?” 

“Well, from what I have just heard,” rejoined Don, “I think 
you are quite right. For if you allude to a certain occurrence 
which happened last night, the secret has hitherto been kept re- 


markably well, indeed, seeing that the truth has yet to be made known 
about it.” 

The statement gave rise to sundry exclamations of surprise, and 
created considerable interest in the result to which the dialogue was 
evidently tending. 

“What do you mean?” asked Charley, who acted as spokesman on 
the occasion. “ Do you allude to Harrington and Richards ?” 

“Yes, I do; and if the story I have just heard from Todd be your 
version of the affair, I denounce it, in the one and all important 
particular, as a pure invention! ‘The secret has yet to be told!” 
exclaimed Don. 

Harrington at this moment was quivering with excitement, and 
trying his best to laugh scornfully ; but he couldn’t do it. 

“Oh! that’s all very fine,” retorted Charley Rice; “but we know 
better.” 

“So you declare it to be true, then, that Harrington horsewhipped 
Richards last night, do you ?” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Harrington, with his eyes almost starting out of 
their sockets; “I do declare it to be true!” 

“Then, strip and show your back!” cried Don. “I will engage 
that Richards, who is somewhere about here, shall at once do the 
same; and here, by-the-bye, he is, ready to do so!” 
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At that moment I opportunely entered the billiard-room. Every 
one seemed intensely surprised and excited. Charley Rice pretended 
to look more staggered than any one else. He turned, with well- 
feigned amazement, from O'Donnell to Harrington to seek for an 
explanation ; but the latter, in a violent fit of rage, and declaring in a 
loud voice that it was a d——d lie, abruptly left the room, asking his 
friend Charley to foilow him. 

The tables had been completely turned ; the lying scheme of the 
opposite party had been thoroughly exposed; and, at length, the 
truth was apparent to every one. 


Cuapter III. 
. 
A POLITE NOTE. 


How Harrington explained to his friends the extraordinary misrepre- 
sentation which he had made regarding the previous night’s pro- 
ceedings, I never heard; but they now clearly saw that he was in a 
very unpleasant position, from which it was necessary forthwith to 
withdraw him with as little discredit to himself as possible. Having 
maintained in the billiard-room that I was the aggrieved party— 
which no one now believed—he could not call me out without prac- 
tically acknowledging himself guilty of a falsehood, and of having 
received a thrashing without taking the least notice of it. And yet 
it was absolutely necessary that a meeting should take place, if the 
matter was to be settled without the intervention of a court of inquiry, 
which might, probably, have resulted in the assembling of a court of 
a more formidable character. 

It is true that duelling was then, as it is now, punished, according 
to the Articles of War, with cashiering from the service. But there 
are insults which, notwithstanding the said articles, can only be ex- 
piated or obliterated by “passing through the fire;” and the one 
which Harrington had calmly submitted to without demanding satis- 
faction for eighteen hours, and which he attempted to conceal by a 
falsehood, was one of them. ‘The rule in such cases wsed to be “ fight 
or sell ;” sometimes “fight and exchange,” or even “ fight and sell ;” 
but fight under any circumstances, if you wish to show your face in 
honourable society again, and trust to the chapter of accidents to keep 
the fighting dark. 

Charley Rice acted as Harrington’s mentor on the occasion, as a 
matter of course, though he characteristically kept himself in the 
background, and induced Todd to do the work for which he might 
have been tried by a court-martial. Charley seldom forgot number 
one. The result of their deliberations was soon apparent. The scene 
in the billiard-room occurred about half-past two o’clock; at five 
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o'clock the same afternoon Todd called upon me at my bungalow, 
where I happened at the moment to be alone. 

“JT have been requested by Captain Harrington to deliver to you 
this note,” said Todd, in a very formal and stately style, handing 
to me at the same time an excessively mean* and squalid-looking 
document. 

I took the dirty-looking piece of paper from him with the tips of 
my forefinger and thumb, and opened it as if it contained something 
offensive, or had been infected with the “plague. It was Spartan-like 
in its laconicism, and was as follows: 


“Sm,—You are a d——d blackguard. 
“ Yours, &e., 


“J, Harninaton, Capt.” 
“To Lieut. Richards.” 


“Very good, sir,” I replied, dropping the pitiful production on the 
floor ; “the note of which you have done me the honour to be the 
bearer shall receive my immediate attention.” 

I was quite as precise as Todd himself, and, after politely bowing 
him out of the room, I laughed heartily at the ludicrous bit of acting 
we had both of us gone through. 

But, by Jove! it was no langhing business. I saw at a glance 
that I should have to call out this —— ; well, I needn’t make use of 
emphatic expletives. Facts speak for themselves. I shall have to 
give the veracious and gallant captain an opportunity of rehabilitating 
his character at my expense, by having a shot at me. It was a very 
pretty quarrel altogether; brought about, too, by a fortuitous set of 
circumstances, by which a man, even against his will, is hurried along 
to a crisis in his life. It was the merest chance that I encountered 
Harrington last night. Five minutes earlier or later, one game of 
billiards more or less, another hand at whist, or the taking of another 
road home would have ensured my missing him. And, under the 
circumstances, could I have acted in any other way ? 

I soon found O'Donnell, to whom I handed Harrington’s polite 
note, observing, at the same time, that “there was only one thing to 
be done.” 

“By Jupiter!” exclaimed Don, “if this is not fine! Of course, he 
says nothing of a coward or a har! Now, I tell you what it is, my 
dear boy,” he went on, seriously ; “you needn’t take him out at all on 
this account. This is altogether a new business. Why does he send 
you this? Because you thrashed him, and he took no notice of it. 
T can call on him and demand a written retraction and an apology. 
Tf he refuse to give it, I may tell him that this note shall, in com- 
pliance with the Articles of War, be put into the colonel’s hands, 
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What then? Why he will be asked what induced him to send it to 
Lieutenant Richards? What could he say? That he was horse- 
whipped, and that he submitted to it with a lie in his mouth!” 

“Very true, my good friend, and argued like a logician,” I said ; 
“but let us give the féllow a chance. It will be quite as well to keep 
this affair, if possible, from Longmore’s ears. I know what his opinion 
would be. They ought to have settled it themselves.” 

“No doubt of that,” rejoined Don; “and it will redound to your 
honour, and be in striking contrast to Harrington’s conduct, if you act 
forthwith in the manner I understand you to propose. I will, if you 
like, call on Harrington at once.” 

Of course I immediately assented. O’Donnell was referred to Todd, 


between whom an interview was arranged for the next morning at: 


five o'clock behind the butts, where the regimental target practice— 
though usually of another kind—always took place. At mess that 
night Harrington was not present; and I remember well that many 
fellows, who did not usually honour me with their attention, asked me 
to take wine with them, and among the number Todd himself—a deli- 
cate act of politeness on his part which I thoroughly appreciated. 


Cuartrr LY. 
THE MEETING. 


THERE was no parade for officers the next morning, a fact which in 
one sense rather favoured the object we had in view, while in another 
it had quite a contrary effect. It was necessary to pass the barracks 
to get to the butts, and as there was no road in that direction, for 
what purpose would it be thought that four officers belonging to the 
regiment were going into or coming from the jungle, at such an hour 
in the morning ? 

Charley Rice lived close to the barracks, and at his house Harrington 
and Todd were to meet at half-past four o'clock ; while O'Donnell and 
I drove about the same time to Harry Blufi’s, still closer to the scene 
of action. Good, honest, plain, downright old Harry! I thank thee 
for thy greeting then, and thy excellent cup of Mocha ! 

At ten minutes to the hour Don and I drove off to the rendezvous 
with a suspicious-looking oak box clasped with brass between our feet. 
As we passed the range of barracks to our left the men were turning 
out in their shirt-sleeves, like bees from their hive, to sniff a breath of 
fresh air after the close stuffy atmosphere in which many had, doubt- 
less, vainly attempted to sleep during the night. Of course, we did 
not pass by unobserved. 

We arrived on the ground first. It was a wide expanse of sand, 
with low brushwood and tufts of rank grass growing here and there— 
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a scene of desolation, separated from the barracks and hospital by a 
belt of trees, and in the centre of which rose the huge, deep, unsightly 
butts, built of sun-dried bricks, against which the targets were placed ; 
while in a corner, not far off, was a walled enclosure—the soldiers’ 
burial-ground. 

It was five minutes after the hour when the other party drove up. 
The two seconds proceeded at once to business. The position was 
quickly decided upon; the distance—nominally twelve, but about 
eighteen yards—measured ; and the points marked where each of us 
was to stand. Meanwhile, Harrington and I were some distance off, 
beyond either extremity of the points, pacing to and fro waiting 
for these formalities to be over. The seconds having loaded the 
pistols, we were immediately conducted to our places, Harrington 
looking to the south, to fire westward, I looking to the north, to fire 
eastward. 

“The signal to fire,” said O’Donnell, in a low, clear voice, “ will be 
the falling of our handkerchiefs, which will take place simultaneously 
as soon as you can count three after I have given the word ‘ Ready !’” 

“Ready!” exclaimed Don. 

One, two, three! The handkerchief fell from O’Donnell’s hand, and 
I fired into the air, with my head while I did so slightly inclined to 
the right to have a view of Harrington. At the same moment, he dis- 
charged his pistol, aiming steadily, deliberately, and, as I imagined, 
revengefully at me. What billet that bullet found it was impossible 
to tell. He had missed me; and altogether forgetting himself, he 
swore, stamped his feet, and threw his weapon, with a curse, violently 
into the sand. 

“‘T demand another shot!” he cried out loudly, in his rage. 

“Certainly ; with pleasure,” I remarked to Don, when he approached 
me; “let him have another shot by all means.” 

“Well done, my boy,” said Don, taking me by the hand; “ you 
have behaved admirably. But you must not allow your antagonist’s 
conduct to ruffle your temper.” 

“No fear of it! Iam quite calm. His conduct would be ridiculous 
if it were not too contemptible to laugh at.” 

I maintained my ground, while Harrington was walking up and 
down wildly. He was greatly excited. His eyes flashed fire, and his 
face, pale as a sheet, quivered with emotion. He had evidently been 
“primed” for the meeting; his nerves were well braced up, on the 
principle that “drinking largely sobers us again.” He had done his 
best to “wing” me, as I afterwards heard he had boasted that he 
would do; and he was still clearly bent on accomplishing the same 
charitable object. I therefore determined, in self-defence, not to throw 
my fire away again. 

O'Donnell and Todd reloaded the pistols, and after drawing for the 
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weapons as before, placed them in our hands. The same arrangements 
were again observed. 

“ Ready!” shouted Todd this time. 

My pistol missed fire, but Harrington’s went off, and once more it 
was not his fault that it did no mischief. Contrary to the rule gene- 
rally observed, instead of glancing to the right and firing on the in- 
stant, he made a half-turn to the right and after a pause in that posi- 
tion deliberately aimed at me. This was particularly observed by 
O’Donnell, who protested against it to Todd. 

A disposition was now evinced by the opposite party to ery “ Hold, 
enough!” Harrington had enjoyed the satisfaction of having done 
his best to “ wing” me twice; the last time under circumstances that 
ought to have gratified even his inordinate revenge. On the other 
hand, I had not yet had a shot at my antagonist. The first time I 
fired in the air; and now my pistol did not go off. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and especially with reference to Harrington’s vindictive 
demeanour, I must confess that I felt anything but satisfied. I was, 
I believe, as collected as ever ; but I had now become indignant, and 
felt strongly inclined to go on. 

“Todd thinks, and I agree with him, that this matter may well 
end now,” said O'Donnell, coming up to me; “ you have more than 
vindicated your honour, and you will, of course, have no objection to 
accede to the proposal.” 

I pointed out the considerations to which allusion has just been 
made, and observed that I thought it was my turn now to demand 
another shot. O’Donnell admitted that as I was the challenger I had 
every right to do so, but very properly represented that if I persisted 
in such a demand, it might be said that I did so from vindictive 
motives ; that I should thus be placing myself on a level with Har- 
rington; whereas, if the contest terminated now, no one would be 
able to deny that I had acted, under the circumstances, in an un- 
selfish and generous spirit. 

“My dear friend,” I replied, “I have put myself into your hands, 
and I need not say how much I thank you for the discretion you have 
exercised, and the kindness you have shown me, throughout the whole 
affair. Do as you think proper ; I will abide by your decision.” 

And so the meeting terminated. Harrington went off to his buggy 
in a sullen, morose temper, without the least recognition either of 
O'Donnell or myself; but his second, like a courteous gentleman, 
shook hands with and congratulated me on the result of the interview, 
before he pursued the path which his friend had taken. We quickly 
followed, keeping as far away from their route as possible, and giving 
the parade ground, where the men were being drilled by the adjutant, 
as wide an offing as we could. There was not a man in the station 
whom we had more reason to avoid, when driving from the jungle 
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that morning, than our sly Paul Pry adjutant, a man from the ranks, 
one of the worst specimens of his class, who climbed to favour by 
sneaking subserviency of conduct, and who 


ede eon like a puppy, daggled through the town, 
To fetch and carry sing-song up and down.” 


But we had no sooner passed Scylla than we were nigh being cast 
upon Charybdis. We were passing through the belt of trees which 
separated the barracks from the scene of our meeting, when who 
should appear but the old general in command of the division! He 
was always riding round the outskirts of the station early in the 
morning, generally accompanied by his wife, and on this occasion 
they both crossed our road a couple of hundred yards ahead of us. 
A minute or two more or less on either side would have brought us 
face to face! a narrow escape ! 

O'Donnell breakfasted with Colonel Longmore that morning, and 
told him, in confidence, all that had occurred. It is unnecessary to 
repeat the opinions he expressed on the occasion. He had been mixed 
up in such affairs himself when a young man, and was therefore ready 
to make every allowance for what had taken place. 

“But, mind!” he said to Don, “ don’t let me hear anything of this 
officially !” 

Three days afterwards the unfortunate lady who was the innocent 
cause of this little episode in my life left the station to return to 
England. In less than a month Harrington arrived at the conclusion 
that it would conduce to his comfort if he “sent in his papers,” and 
left the regiment. This he did forthwith, on leave, until he could be 
gazetted out; a finale which caused not the least surprise, though 
many pitied him, and no one, I venture to say, more than myself. 

Although not so very many years have passed away since these 
events happened, with the exception of O'Donnell, Todd, and Bluff, 
of whom I have altogether lost sight, not a single person mentioned 
in this paper survives but the writer of it. Besides the wear and 
tear of ordinary life, with its accidents, sicknesses and epidemics, the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny claimed the larger number of 
them as their victims. Lequiescant in pace! 
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Wuexrz to be off in this sweet sunny season ? 
Scotland? I know it—the regular round! 
Scarborough? Baden ? far too exigeantes, 
Fashion’s formalities here have I found. 
Where to be off? As the question I ponder 
Three happy weeks to my mind I recall, 
Than all fond spots to my memory fonder, 
Spent last year down at Hatherton Hall. 


Talk not to me of skies continental, 
Mirrored below in the depth of the lake, 
Talk not of suns in climes oriental : 
For none of these would you make me forsake 
Holiday time in that old country mansion, 
Ivy-clad as to its grey-gabled wall, 
Gazing far out on the park’s green expansion— 
Thoroughly English is Hatherton Hall. 


Shooting? The coverts are famed through the county, 
Streams swarm with fish whom to catch seems a sin: 
Outside the mansion Nature’s rich bounty 
Cannot surpass all the bounty within ! 
Squire of the national type is Sir Arthur, 
Gentle and gracious my lady to all; 
Ne’er would you find, howe’er you went farther, 
Quarters more perfect than Hatherton Hall. 


Company pleasant? Believe me, if over 

The list of your friends and acquaintance you'd gone 
Such a selection you would not discover— 

Guests quite so charming I never have known ! 
Beauty ? A synonym for fascination ! 

Cupid—I know it—gave more than one fall ; 
Ah! I much fear that a deal of flirtation 

Last autumn was done down at Hatherton Hall. 
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Sunshine and picnics and boating between us, 
All seemed to point in that critical way : 
As for those garden alcoves, Madam Venus 
| With their formation had something to say! 
That I am sure of! To wander delightful 
Out on the lawn in the pause of the bail ! 
In the octagon room almost every. nightfall 
Last autumn we danced down at Hatherton Hall. 





Sunny young face that my memory greetest ! 
How have we strolled in those evenings divine ! 
| Sweet! of all moments this would be sweetest, 

} | Once more to feel your hand locked in mine! 
Once more to look on those soft eyes upgazing— 
Oh! and yet once more, my darling, to call 
You my own one for ever! ‘The happiest days in 
My life I have spent down at Hatherton Hall. 





Whither away, then? From London the torrid, 

| Scorning the tourists’ stereotyped track, 

| Leaving my chambers, my books, and “ those horrid 

i | Old papers,” to Hatherton straight Pll go back! 

|| Straight I will go; and the very first warning 

That I'm near you shall have as you hear my footfall, 
Walking towards you the bright summer morning 

| As you sit in the garden at Hatherton Hall. 
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Che Haunted Garden, 
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Wuar is it to be haunted? Who can explain or understand the laws 
which regulate the “night side of nature,” or trace to their source the 
phenomena that seem to stand beyond those ordinary facts of every- 
day experience, which long custom has caused us to look upon as a 
settled order of the universe, though they are truly all miracles and 
wonders, into whose remote depths we cannot penetrate? Yes; we 
may well ask, “ What is it to be haunted ?” 

It were perhaps best to pass over, without comment, the most 
recent manifestations which the wisdom and enlightenment of this 
nineteenth century have produced, and to refrain from trying to 
fathom the shallow mysteries that require the intervention of a 
“medium” to interpret them, lest perchance they should rap out to 
us on the table an order to sign a cheque for a few hundred pounds in 
favour of the medium, pelt us with stale fruit and mouldy flowers, or 
rattle trumpets and accordions about our ears in a dark room. These 
beings seem, indeed, in their spiritual state, to profit so little by the 
expensive and liberal education bestowed on them in their life-time 
by their parents, and to have sunk from the entertaining, learned, and 
genial friends we once knew, the men of power and influence the 
world once admired, into such very illiterate and stupid dolts, such 
feeble inanities, that the less we have to do with them the less we 
shall expose our character and reputation to the deterioration and 
disgrace which necessarily arise from keeping low company. 

It is, however, possible for a man or a place to be haunted. I did 
not believe it once, but Ido now. “Oh yes!” you tell me; “one 
can be haunted by remorse for evil deeds, by a horrid secret, by the 
memory of neglected opportunities that never returned, by lost or by 
buried, but unforgotten, love, &c.” But J had a haunted garden ! 

Don’t tell me that yours is haunted too—by the cats that roll on 
your choice flowers, and shriek under your window at night, making 
you start from your pillow with your hair on an end, and with a 
vague sensation that murder or burglary is going on close at hand. 

My garden was haunted by a plant! 

Now, don’t laugh and say that it was exactly the right thing to 
haunt a garden, and that you wish you had plenty to haunt yours. 
I had plenty before I had done with it; and to this day I turn my 
head away when I pass the greengrocer’s, lest I should find my old 
enemy following me still. 
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THE HAUNTED GARDEN. 


You must know that when I married (it is years ago now), I bought 
a pleasant little villa near what is now the “Great Cheatem and 
Doer” southern railway terminus. It was a pretty place then, though 
it is a wilderness of bricks now; there was a shady lane leading to 
the house, and primroses grew in the hedge-bottoms in spring, though 
it was near enough to town for me to come home to dine after con- 
cluding business. 

You remember the little strip of garden behind the house, and how 
it was divided from that of my neighbour on each side by a well-kept 
privet edge. You saw it a few months after I went to live there ; 
aud you know how nicely I laid it outwith small gravel-walks and 
intricately-shaped beds bordered with box. Ah! my iriend, when you 
went away to India, you little thought what trouble that small plot 
of ground would bring me; how one, only one, mistake in its culti- 
vation would embitter some of the best years of my life! 

“Clara,” said I to my wife, “ with a little garden, such as ours, it is 
of no use trying to grow vegetables or fruit ; you know, my dear, every 
potato and cabbage we grew would cost us half-a-crown ; and, perhaps, 
after all, there would not be one worth eating. Let us cultivate flowers 
only, and then we can look after them ourselves, and a gardener can come 
twice a week, just to do the rough work, and dig and rake and hoe the 
ground when it wants it.” 

“Oh yes, George!” replied my wife; “and I know of such a nice 
old man who will garden for us; he keeps a small nursery ground of 
his own, and he says he can spare just two days a week from his work ; 
and then, too, he can supply us with plants as many as we like to buy. 
So, if you wish, we will go and see him at once and engage him, for 
old Mr. Dunlop, who lives next door, tells me that we ought not to 
miss him, and you know Mr. Dunlop cultivates choice geraniums, car- 
nations, and pansies, which he sends to all the flower-shows in the 
county, and, he says, if it were not that Samuel Spikenard, the gardener, 
nearly always has better plants than his own, he should certainly win 
every prize that he puts in for.” 

So we went to the Nursery Gardens. Samuel Spikenard undertook 
to do all that we wished, und for a few happy months no garden could 
be gayer than the little patch behind Elm Tree Row. Such pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias, and verbenas—such dalilias and petunias—I never 
saw before nor since! It was Christmas time, and a few old friends 
were to dine with us. On Christmas Eve the good cheer had just 
come in from the grocer’s, the baker's, and the butcher’s—from the 
last a splendid sirlom, and from the greengrocer’s the vegetables and 
trimmings—when my wife came into the room with a serious face. . 
“George,” she said, “I have scolded Turnips, the greengrocer, over 
and over again about his vegetables not being fresh and nice, but it is 
of no use. Just look what herbs he has sent! This parsley is just 
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like an old rag, and I might as well scrape your walking-stick as this 
horseradish. You know it has no flavour at all unless it is fresh, 
and your aunt Judith is coming to our Christmas dinner, and she is so 
fond of it. It is all very well, my dear, to grow flowers in the garden, 
but you really must let me have a corner to grow some herbs, so that 
we may run out and gather them fresh whenever they are wanted.” 

Could I do otherwise than fall in with so reasonable a suggestion ? 
Alas! had I known what would follow, I would cheerfully have paid 
Turnips a sovereign for every penny bunch of parsley rather than 
have taken the unadvised step that I was led to do! 

Before the early spring came round again Samuel Spikenard was busy 
at his work, turning over the ground and planting his bulbs in the 
anticipation of a glorious show of crocuses and tulips. I was strolling 
round the garden in the twilight, when the request of my wife for a 
herb-bed came to my recollection. 

“Samuel,” I said to him, “I want a few herbs grown this season, if 
you can find a spare corner for them. Just a little patch of parsley, 
and some sage and mint and thyme, and a root or two of horseradish.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Samuel, “I thinks if a gentleman means to grow 
flowers as he ought to grow ‘em, and if he wants a market-garden, 
he’d better hire a market-gard’ner to tend his bit o’ ground; an’ I 
thinks, sir, as you'll do a deal better not to heve none o’ that sort 0’ 
rubbish a mixin’ with my flowers here, for there isn’t never a square 
inch as I can spare ’em, and Turnips, the greengrocer, he'll sell ’em 
cheaper and better nor ever you'll grow ’em here, sir.” 

The mention of Turnips, and the recollection of the musty trim- 
mings to the Christmas beef, determined me, when I ought to have 
yielded to Samuel’s better knowledge. 

“Samuel,” said I, firmly but kindly, “I desire you will plant the 
herbs I have mentioned, and if you can find no room elsewhere, you 
must put them here and there amongst the flowers—just a few in each 
bed, where they will not be conspicuous.” 

“Well, sir,” returned he, “ that’s not my way; but howsumever, if 
you horders it, sir, Pll do it;” and he wiped his forehead with his 
sleeve, and looked sulky. 

“Samuel,” said I, “I order you to follow the directions which I 
have given.” 

Next day the seeds were brought and sown (just a little bit in each 
bed), and neatly labelled. 

“What are those things, Samuel?” I asked, observing about a 
dozen little whitey-brown sticks in his hand. 

“ These ere’s orsradish,” said he, “as you hordered me to plant ; 
so I’m jest a stickin’ one on ’’em in the middle of each bed.” 


“Do you think one in each bed is enough, Samuel ?” said I. “Try 
half a dozen.” 
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“ You'll find ’em sufficient, sir,” replied Samuel, with a grim smile. 
So they were planted and labelled like the rest. 

Spring came fully in, with its genial weather and its flowers ; when 
one day my wife came to me and said: “My dear George, how pro- 
voking it is that we cannot get a bit of horseradish to grow in the 
garden! I have been looking at the place where Samuel stuck the 
label in February, and there is not the slightest sign of its coming up ; 
I do not believe the tiresome man planted any. And did you ever 
see the garden so weedy before, George? There is a sort. of weed 
like a dock-leaf coming up all over every bed, and I have pulled it up, 
oh so often! but there seems no end of it. It comes up in the 
night, I think, when one is not looking. I spoke to Samuel about it, 
and asked him what it was; but all his answer was, ‘ Ax master, mum, 
he orts to know, he orts ; it’s none o’ my plantin’, mum.’ ” 

Samuel was working gloomily in the garden; he seemed to have 
lost his love for it. ‘The miserable weed my wife had noticed was 
green on all the beds; the flowers were scanty and poor; the white 
stick labelled horseradish stuck up by itself in the middle of each bed. 
I was vexed, and, I dare say, I spoke harshly. 

“ Mr. Spikenard,” said I, “Iam afraid you have lost all pride in 
my garden; look how weedy it is! And you could not oblige me 
by raising a few plants of horseradish. I believe you never put in 
those roots at all !” 

Samuel laid down his spade, and ran his horny fingers through his 
grizzled hair. He evidently took me for a lunatic, and believed that 
what I now said was the development of a mania that had first shown 
itself in February. 

“Orsradish!” exclaimed he; “good lawks! orsradish! Surely 
yer don’t mean to say as yer wants more on it? And look at my 
garden, as was so bewtiffle, overrun with it! But I won't serve no 
one as is gone out o’ his senses on the subjeck o’ orsradish! so I'll 
leave yer, sir; I'll leave yer service ; but I'll jest dig over yer garden 
after the spring things is tuk up, and then p’raps ye'll be ’appy—with 
yer orsradish !” 

“Samuel, you are insane!” I replied. “Look at those labels; not 
a single leaf near them; and yow tell me that the garden is overrun 
with horseradish !” 

“Good lawks, sir! and what do yer call them?” pointing as he 
spoke to what I had taken for dock-leaves. “ Did ever a gentleman’s 
garden look sich a sight as that before? Don’t ye know, sir, as ors- 
radish never grows straight up at wunst, but it strikes out roots as 
runs all round like a star ?” 

“Qh!” said I, somewhat mollified ; “then it has really grown, and 
come up, after all!” And I went cheerfully to my wife to explain 
how matters stood, and that the coarse-looking plants, which she had 
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supposed to be weeds, were really fine specimens of that useful but 
pungent vegetable which she had so long coveted. 

“ My dear,” said I, “you can pull up the spare plants and leave a 
few to grow to maturity, and we will have roast beef and horseradish 
of our own growing when aunt Judith comes to see us again.” 

The next week Samuel Spikenard came and took up the spring 
bulbs, which had ceased flowering. He was quiet and surly ; but there 
was a malicious twinkle in his eye which I did not understand. This 
work completed, he began to dig over the garden for its summer show 
of flowers. My aunt was to dine with us the next day, and I had my 
reasons for keeping on good terms with her: she was wealthy, and her 
money helped me in my business. 

Dinner-time came. My wife met me with tears in her eyes. 
“Oh George!” she said, “aunt Judith is here, and dinner is ready, 
and that tiresome, nasty Samuel has dug over the garden and cut up 
every single plant of horseradish into little bits, and aunt won’t eat 
beef without it.” 

It could not be helped. There was no time to send to Turnips, and 
if there had been I would not have humiliated myself to him, after 
having proudly told him that in future I should grow my own herbs. 

So dinner was eaten, and we all were cross and out of temper over 
it. My aunt ate only potatoes and gravy, and refused beef shorn of 
her favourite garnishing. Before she left she said to me: “Oh 
George! I wish to invest that thousand pounds that I lent you in 
‘Cheatem and Doer’ stock, and I am sorry to have to ask you to repay 
it to me so soon, but you must contrive to let me have it next week.” 
I paid her the money, but it injured my business, and, as I sat at the 
window, looking into my garden, now bare and desolate (for Samuel 
had left me, and I had not replaced him), I thought bitterly of my 
fancy for growing my own herbs, and what it had brought upon me. 

“T think, my dear,” remarked my wife, “that I see some of the 
horseradish coming up again.” Yes! It was coming up again! It 
did come up again! Do you know how horseradish grows? Did 
you ever hear of the Hydra, a beast with a hundred heads, which, if 
one was cut off, burst out with a new crop of half a dozen? Have you 
read of the marvellous vitality of wheat ? Of its growing, when planted, 
after it had been clasped for thousands of years in the hand of a 
mummy? Have you heard of seeds, buried in the earth for unknown 
ages, germinating into new forms of vegetable life, when some railway 
cutting exposed them to air and light? Well, they are nothing to 
horseradish! Cut it up into pieces, and every piece sends out a dozen 
shoots and offsets ; bury it, and it forces its way up; cast it down on 
the naked soil, and it puts up a shoot to the light, and sends a root 
into the earth ; its stringy fibres run like a mole under the ground, and 
come up again in unexpected places a huge bunch of pungent green ; 
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it scatters seeds, and they grow in a season to seed and increase again. 
I learned all this, but too late. In another month my garden was a 
wilderness of coarse green! Every fragment that Samuel had dug in 
became a score, aye, 2 hundred plants. I tore them out of the walks, 
the beds, the borders, uprooting my trim box-edging and destroying 
my neat gravel-walks. 

At last my wife said to me: “ George, I am so sorry that you should 
be mortified in this manner by that dreadful horseradish. Let us get 
it carefully dug up, and we will have the garden sown with grass and 
make it into a lawn. A few nice shrubs will look nearly as well as 
the flowers, and we shall have no trouble with them.” 

So we got a man to fork up the plants as well as he could, and my 
garden disappeared ; the roots were carefully thrown aside in a heap, 
and grass was sown over the place where my flowers had been so gay. 

But the grass would not grow into a lawn. It did certainly come 
up here and there in patches, but, before it could grow, the broad 
curling leaves of my enemy began to spread over it. It was vain to 
cut it down ; it sprang up again in a day or two; the fine threads from 
the roots grew quickly into cords, so that to pull it up was to destroy 
my lawn. 

I humbled myself so far as to send for Samuel Spikenard ; but all 

the advice he gave me was to try sodding, saying, “ Them as ’ad it put 
| in orts for to know ’ow for to get it hout.” He treated me as one 
would do who sees a gleam of returning reason in a lunatic. 

“T will have it sodded,” said I to Clara; “it will make a croquet- 
ground.” (The game had just then been invented.) 
| Not long after this my neighbour, old Mr. Dunlop, came to call 
on me. He was an old salt, and had been a captain of a ship, where 
b | he had seen some rough service. He had a mast fully rigged in his 
| i garden, and two ship’s carronades, and a pile of shot menaced all those 
who approached his verandah. His head was bald and shining, and 
his strong heavy face was of the colour of mahogany. His back was 
broad as that of a turtle, and his legs were like pillars set wide apart. 
| He had been a strict disciplinarian in his ship, and he now ruled his 
i house and garden by the most rigid and inflexible laws. Not a thing 
lf was out of its place; nothing was permitted to go wrong, especially 
among his geraniums, pansies, and carnations, which engrossed his 
whole care and attention. Do you know how a man of that kind can 
swear when he is angry? Do you know how he can act when he is 
ii crossed? Yes; you have not been so long in the world without know- 
ing something about it ! 

It was five o’clock in the morning, when I hurried down to answer 
| his impatient rattle at my door (I am not an early riser). I dare not 
repeat the language he used. Clara looked out of the window, fearing 
he would kill me, and trembled as she listened. 
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“Do you know, sir—do you know that you’ve been and piled five 
tons of nasty stinking horseradish against my hedge, sir, and that 
it's grown through, sir, into my garden, and is smothering the carna- 
tion that I was going to send to Dogglebury Flower Show, sir? Do 
you think, sir, that, because you are such an idiot, sir, as to grow it 
yourself, sir, that I want it straying on my premises, sir? I hold you 
liable for all conseyuences, sir; and if you don’t have it cleared away, 
sir, before the end of the weck, Tl... .” The remainder of the 
sentence I cannot record here. 

I stammered out my regret, and promised in a faltering voice 
to have it removed. Alas! how often had I tried in vain to re- 
move it! 

The next day the pile was taken to the opposite side of the garden. 
I tried to burn it, but it would not burn; it was growing at every 
joint, and was as green and moist as it could be. How bare the 
hedge looked where it had been, and I could see through it the long 
shoots that had crept into my neighbour’s garden. 

“JT will try to pull them out,” said I to myself, but my heart sank 
in my bosom. I knew how vain it would be to try to get rid of the 
plague. I carefully drew the long, ropy roots towards me. I saw 
them leave a long furrow in my neighbour’s soil! Some of his choice 
flowers seem to move! I gave a stronger pull; there was a crash of 
glass, and I fell backwards, drawing through the hedge the prize 
carnation entangled with my intrusive plant; and I had pulled down 
also a glass frame, to the utter ruin of the remaining flowers. 

From that time forth I had an enemy next door. My poor wife 
could no longer walk in the garden, owing to the growling and cursing 
of the venerable tar. Her health began to droop. 

The ground had been sodded, and was kept mown, but a day or 
two would cover it with the noxious plant. Simpson, who used to be 
considered the crack croquet player, would join our little croquet 
parties now and then; but he complained that his eyes smarted so 
much on my ground that he never could make a decent stroke. The 
lawn had to be freshly mown for every party, and the horrid effluvium 
of the root filled our nostrils. Our croquet meetings were finally 
broken up by old Dunlop. He had treasured up his vengeance and 
my stray roots for a fitting opportunity ; and, at our last mecting, ho 
poured a shower of roots and leaves over the hedge, mingled with a 
torrent of imprecations on the fools who liked horseradish, and who 
should have all he had to spare. 

“Tet us leave this place, Clara,” said 1; “I can endure this no 
longer ; we will let this house and take another.” 

“Oh George!” replied she; “it is just what I have been wishing 
for. Baby has been nearly poisoned in the garden with a piece of 
that dreadful stuff that he picked up; and when it bit his dear little 
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tongue, he rubbed his eyes with his fingers, till they are as red as 
fire, and, oh! so dreadfully sore! Yes; let us go!” 

At last we found a young couple who were willing to take the 
house; the garden had been nicely mown the day they came to look 
at it, and they only remarked on the curious smell. “TI should like 
some fiower-beds cut out in this grass,” said the bride. I held my 
breath, and said nothing. We soon after left for another house 
farther away from town. You may be sure I looked carefully to see 
what was growing in the garden! 

But my tenants did not stay long; they said nothing could be done 
with the garden, and that we must have been accustomed to supply 
all London with horseradish. 

For a long time the house was unlet. Mr. Dunlop was dead, and I 
visited the place occasionally. It was embedded in a forest of rough 
leaves. 

At last I found a tenant who, I thought, would suit me exactly. 
“T don’t care for the garden,” said he. “If you'll do a little papering 
and whitewashing, and build me a stable for my hunters, you can pave 
the garden and make it into a yard, and, as the situation suits me, I 
will take it on a five years’ lease.” 

You may be sure I was not long in coming to terms, and in having 
the stable run up and the garden nicely paved over. “ And now,” 
thought I, “that matter is settled for good.” You may judge what 
were my feelings when Tom Tandem, my tenant, came, with a long 
face, into my counting-house three months afterwards, saying, “I 
want you to take that lease off my hands. I am not particular about 
terms, but I must be rid of the place. There is some nasty plant that 
grows between the paving-stones of the yard, and we cannot get it 
out, though half the pavement has been disturbed by pulling at it. 
But that is not the worst. A lot of it began to grow in the stable, 
and when my groom pulled it up, sir, there was a smell just like new 
mustard, that set my horses coughing and sneezing and kicking as 
if they were mad. They have smashed the stalls to pieces, and half- 
killed the groom into the bargain.” 

“Call to-morrow,” said I, “and in the meantime I will think about 
it.” But I mentally determined that I would not let my tenant off 
his lease if I knew it. 

The next morning I received a letter and my tenant at the same 
moment. Having read my letter, I turned to him. ‘ Tandem,” said 
J, “Iam glad to be able to meet your wishes, and to let you off your 
lease on easy terms. ‘Ihe ‘Cheatem and Doer’ Railway Company have 
just sent me notice that they require the property that you occupy for 
their new Swindlum Junction Extension, and I mean to send them word 
that they can have it on reasonable terms, and without giving themselves 
the trouble of passing it through the hands of professional valuers.” 
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Well, the “Cheatem and Doer” took my house and demolished 
it. The country lane, the Elm Tree Row disappeared ; a great cutting, 
like a half-healed scar, ran through the desolated fields, where bricks 
were now burned, and shabby little rows of houses, fit neither for 
town nor country, sprang up. Close by Elm Row Station there was 
a rough verdure on the bank, though all else was black cinders or 
grimy clay. I lived some way down the new linz now, and noted that 
last landmark of my old residence, where all else had disappeared 
before the ruthless tide of so-called improvement. J knew what it 
was, but it was no trouble to me now. 

Two years after the line was opened my ‘aunt Judith sat, as usual 
at Christmas time, at my table. 

“Ah George!” sighed she, “I wish I had never taken that thou- 
sand pounds from you to invest in that shocking ‘Cheatem and Doer’ 
Line! Ever since they made the new Swindlum Extension they 
have never paid a penny of dividend, and they tell me I could not 
give the shares away !” 

No doubt she would have run on with a long catalogue of troubles 
about her railway property, had not the wail of a wretched song from 
the hard-frozen road fallen upon our ears. Somehow the note seemed 
familiar to me, and I went to the window. A poor, broken-down, 
ragged old man was shuffling along the street. In spite of his bat- 
tered hat and cracked boots, his ten days’ beard, his shrunken limbs, 
and withered, famine-stricken face, I recognised my old gardener, 
Samuel Spikenard. 

One feels soft-hearted at Christmas time; so, forgetting the wrong 
he had done me, I ran to the door and called him. “ Why, Samuel,” 
said I, “ what has brought you to this ?” 

“Ay, sir,” replied he, “yow may well ax me that! I’m a ruined 
man, sir—a ruined man! Ay, deary me! To think o’ my bewtifile 
gardin, as I owned an’ tended like a pet child!” 

“ And what has become of it, Samuel? Why did you part with it, 
when you were doing so well, and with so many new customers 
coming to your neighbourhood too by the Swindlum Extension ?” 

“Twas that as done it, sir! Yes, yes! that done it. You know, 
sir, I was allus so pertickler to hey’ rich, fresh soil put in every year ; 
that was the secret of my flowers, sir; an’ two year ago, sir, a con- 
tractor come to me, and, ‘Samuel,’ sez he, ‘ve a splendid lot o’ soil 
as “ll suit you.’ ‘Where does it come from?’ sez I, for I was allus 
so pertickler to know as it should come from a right sort o’ place. 
‘Well,’ sez he, ‘it’s jest been dug from a stable and stable-yard, as 
the new line’s a goin’ through, aw’ it’s as full o likkid menure as it 
can be.’ ‘Send me ten loads, sez I. So when the soil came, sir 
(my eyes isn’t as good as they was, sir), there was a smell about 
it as reminded me o you, sir; but, thinks I, it’s the likkid menure. 
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So I digs it into the strawberries, an’ I pots all my choice plants in it, 
and spreads the rest through my gardin. You can guess the rest, 
sir, I sees by yer face. Yes, sir! So it was, sir! When I digged 
that ere orsradish into you, sir, I never thought as ’ow it would come 
back to be digged into myself; but so it was, sir. Next summer it 
was orsradish here, and orsradish there, and everywheres around me. 
I fought it till the next spring, but it beat me then, and I had to 
turn oui. I was too old to go out gardnin’, and here I am, sir, as 
you see.” 

I gave him five shillings. I confess my eye brimmed with a tear. 
“Samuel,” said I, “you know what retribution is; but I forgive you.” 
I have not seen him since. I know not whether the evil spirit that 
haunts that spot, in the form of horseradish, is laid by my forgiveness ; 
we shall see. 

But here comes my eldest son from school, and I can see “ news” 
in his face. 

“Well, my boy! What wonder have you to tell us of to-day ?” 

“Oh papa! have you heard of the frightiul accident at Elm 
Row Station to-day? A poor old man tripped just at the same part 
of the platform that Sir Joseph Dollars fell down on, when he broke 
his collar-bone, for which he recovered six thousand pounds damages 
from the ‘Cheatem and Doer’ Company. The poor old man fell under 
the wheels of the express train, and is killed. They say there is a 


lot of horseradish from some old garden under that part of the plat- 
form, and that it forces up the paving tiles so that it is impossible to 
keep them level for a fortnight together.” 

“Did you hear the man’s name, my boy ?” 

“ Yes, papa; it was rather a curious one; it was Samuel Spikenard.” 

My wite looked at me and said, in a low voice, “ My dear, you are 
right. ‘The place is haunted !” 
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Next mornina, when I passed from the bitter biting cold of the stone 
staircase into the full blaze of sunshine which, assisted by a very 
painstaking stove, was making a perfect furnace of the sitting-room, 
I found my countess rested and rosy, and not alone, but in company, 
which seemed very capable of appreciating the beauty of her face and 
the elegance of her blue dressing-gown, of a Roman stuff, with golden- 
looking stripes upon it. 

There are, in fact, very few German ladies who take such good 
care of their outward woman for the sole benefit of their households ; 
certainly it was not her husband who encouraged her therein. Per- 
haps we had to thank her mother for it, who had a drop of French 
blood in her veins, and held that no woman should voluntarily lay 
down arms, whether or not she found occasion for the exercise of 
them. I saw that his excellency, Count Ferrato, commander and 
defender of Tyrol, had already laid down his at her feet. Ido not 
know what women may feel towards her, but I am certain there are 
very few men whom, with a look or a smile, she could not at once win 
over to her service. Only she is chary of her looks and smiles. 

She is one of those women who, in their personal reserve, retain a 
halo of youth about them, which has more effect on men than the 
mere preservation, more or less, of her fugitive charms. Her manner 
never could degenerate into the jovial cordiality, the camaraderie 
which some women allow themselves as they draw nigh forty—con- 
soling themselves with greater intimacy for less homage. She would 
accept nothing less than homage, however little of that she claimed. 
She never willingly took up a man’s time or attention, supposing him 
to prefer devoting these to younger women ; but I think she still oc- 
cupied, in the thoughts of many, a more interesting position than she 
was aware of. 

She is not less than seven-or-cight-and-thirty, nor are these years 
absolutely to be denied by her face and figure; yet no man who looks 
on her would refer to the past, or wish her other than she is, In 
figure she is tall and full—perhaps a thought too full; but that is all 
in her vocation. Lean wives and mothers, however exemplary, never 
look the part. The roundness of her arms and bust bespeaks a soft 
haven for nestling children, or for the care-laden head of a worried 
husband. 
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Her face is beautiful in feature and in expression, and I love its 
colouring, though I dare say some might not. She is rather brown 
for a blonde, but her skin is firm and fine-grained, smooth, and spot- 
less as a shelled egg. There is something of languor in her blue 
eyes, which are of that shade of turquoise that has a tinge of green in 
it ; the broad-veined lids droop slowly over them when she is sad or 
pensive ; and, although she rarely laughs, and is a German, her teeth 
are white as almonds; the light brown hair has a golden ripple in it, 
and she can wear it turned back from her temples as at eighteen. 

These are many words, you will say, for a woman so close on forty, 
about to turn the very last page of her youth; but there are faces 
which have made a home to me in my unstable life from the very 
first hour I ever looked upon them, and Countess Ravensburg’s is one. 

“Mr. Basil,” she said in her quiet way, presenting me to his ex- 
cellency, “ Count Ferrato has been so good as to give me some advice 
about Meran, and, as you have the charge of us, I dare say you will 
like to hear it.” 

And the general proceeded to give me, with less courtesy perhaps, 
but certainly with more precision than to the countess, the necessary 
data. 

Bozen and Meran, mercantile and sanitary, stand to each other 
much like Bristol and Clifton—that is, with greater distance; and 
again, I correct myself, there is a second Clifton forming much nearer 
than Meran, and that is Gries, where there are a few houses for 
invalids, and which has its advantages for those invalids who require 
baking, and nothing but baking, and have not strength to leave their 
oven, and catch cold by the contrast where the wind blows. 

Mountain air, scenery, gardens, a sort of rural life, walks and rides— 
these are only to be had in Meran, or rather in the hilly continuation 
of it which is called Obermais. 

On Obermais, and the doctor who lives there, the Count Ferrato 
laid much stress ; if so late, there was a possibility of being housed. 

“Tf Doctor Z—— will have you, he will find you a lodging, possible 
or impossible, for his will here is law. I will plead for you, countess, and 
en vevanche he will thank me when he finds what interesting patients 
T have procured him. We two divide the command of Tyrol; only I 
should never venture to be so absolute, and I should be very sorry to 
try which of us has most authority. 

“Directly after St. Valentine comes Dr. X——.” 

“T do not know how I shall like such an autocrat,” said the countess ; 
“but if he promise well for Vera, I shall devoutly listen to him.” 

“ And obey,” insisted the general: “listen and obey. It does seem 
unreasonable to be forced to obey, when one is so evidently born to 
command :” and he gave emphasis to each compliment by a bow and a 
sweeping flutter of green feathers from the cocked hat he so grace- 
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fully waved. “ But Meran is a place of privation and penance for 
ladies, you know.” 

“Indeed; I did nof know. I believe I rather expected some 
pleasure. The country is said to be so beautiful, and 1 have one or 
two old friends I shall be glad to see.” 

“Tf gnidige Grafin has friends. ...and is a lover of nature.... 
then, indeed . .». . but there are no amusements, no theatre, no Kursaal, 
no drives (Bozen hates Meran, and the general had been ten years in 
Bozen), and a fearful number of priests and old women.” 

“T am so near being an old woman myself,” said the countess, 
smiling at his excellency’s polite horror, “ that I do not fear old ladies ; 
priests I reverence; and a theatre I have not entered for the last 
ten years; so your excellency’s threatened penance does not alarm me 
—especially if you will sometimes come and see how I bear it,” she 
playfully added, pained at having discomfited her old friend. 

They turned to other subjects; and I, ordering a one-horse chaise, 
and collecting all the coverings I could command, set out as quarter- 
master for Meran. 

There is a subtleness about the air that makes a man feel as if he 
had been deprived of one of his skins; and a vividness, a dazzle, that 
jars on the nerves like the blindman’s synonym, “ scarlet, or the sound 
of a trumpet.” Why this is so much more felt here than farther south, 
I cannot take upon me to decide: perhaps from the rarefied atmosphere 
of those snow-tipped mountains, and the stoniness of the valleys. 
And then the soft grey feathery olive is missing; which so modifies 
the flashiness of Italian landscape—the soft hazy blues and purples of 
the distance can be given by nothing else—belied as it is, and misunder- 
stood, comme tout ce qui d’effacer, by the ignorance of the novice in 
southern scenery. ‘To this the olive is what the moss is to the rose, 
the down to the peach, the fringed lashes to the eye. 

The amphitheatre where Bozen stands is a sea of stones, and a river 
of stones winds along the narrow valley with the “ Etsch ;” piles of stones 
are perched here and there, forts once, and castles, defying approach, 
not only of foes but of friends—if they were fashionable friends. 
Happily, in these levelling days, friends are no longer put to the test of 
such a scramble. 

Before the third hour of my drive had elapsed, the blue shades 
crept over the valley, and the nipping of my ears and nose soon 
brought me to a biting temper. How? this the fairest spot in 
Europe! How? a remnant of Eden! a pearl of valleys! Who pays 
the penny-a-liners so to lie? 

Whom can these stones delight, but a hammering geologist ? These 
willows, but a widow (and a “ widow indeed !”) ? these walls, but a lizard ? 

About a mile before we reached Meran the stones ceased, at least 
the loose and lawless ones: they were massed into countless houses, 
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villas, castles, cottages, on the south side, without either entirely de- 
serting the north. ‘* Houses enough, in all conscience,” I thought. 
“What did that beplumed man mean by scarcity of lodging?’ And 
here are stones again, and willows again, and my carriole rattled over 
the bridge, and stopped to pay toll. I was cold and cross, and my 
eyes were jaundiced ; but I lived to retract, from the bottom of my 
heart. ° 

Yea, fairest spot! yea, paradise! yea, pearl! all this’ and more. 
Were a few of these stones built up into a tiny home for me, half as 
high as one of those majestic chestnut trees, knotted over with roses, 
tangled with honeysuckle, the leaping Naif on my left, and the crested 
ridge of those magnificent mountains, unfurled like a curtain, on my 
right—there, in such a home, could I, forgetting the world, shut 
myself in, like the silkworm in its cocoon, nor ever wish to leave it, 
until my soul should have burst its earthly housing to soar beyond 
the highest of these heights, that seem so close to heaven. 

I dined hastily at the Post, on a beefsteak and figs smothered in 
mustard—true Meran fare, as I afterwards experienced to satiety. 
Then wrapping up to the eyes, I ascended the hill to Obermais, and 
easily found the way to the ivied threshold, trod by so many pilgrim 
feet at the shrine of this diiiitt who is also accounted a prophet in 
his own country. 

A peasant’s son, D. X. has, ™ talent and rectitude and helpfulness, 
acquired a position in Meran which many a more ambitious man 
might covet. Only he is not ambitious, but the reverse ; he shrinks 
more and more from his fame and his patients, and appears to prefer 
his flora to the cultivation of the human plant. Perhaps he finds 
the northern evergreens, of which he is making a collection in his 
crowded garden, a more grateful study than the sickly specimens sent 
him to revive—far too often past reviving ; not that his cherished ever- 
greens do thrive either, though they are those that abound in our 
commonest shrubberies. Like most collectors, instead of seeking 
species that grow easiest and best in this soil, he prefers those which 
are most contrary and impossible to it. Common firs, for instance, 
and junipers, the niggardly produce of damp ground and cloudy skies. 

The house itself has escaped the discipline of this école d’acclima- 
tisation: it is covered with the most beautiful creepers I ever saw. 
One, new to me, was the dwarf crab-apple (that is, the apples are 
dwarfs, not the tree). 

At my approach an under-sized figure, clad in a loose cloak and a 
tall grey hat, turned his unshorn head from the clematis he was 
fastening, and Dr. X—-— stood before me. His features were well 
cut and intelligent, and his clear eye had already scanned my drooping 
chest and taken note of me as a patient. At first he took me for a 
patient, then for a colleague, and at last, finding my real vocation a 
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puzzle, he gave it up, broke the seal of Count Ferrato’s passport, and 
made himself master of its contents. 

“As to lodging,” he said, “Herr Secretir,” casting me into the 
wide elastic category of all male hangers-on in Austria, “there is 
but one fit for a patient such as you describe, and that is only free by 
chance. Therefore, to Bellevue we will go at once.” And throwing 
the corner of his mantle over his shoulder he set off at a trot, and led 
me down a shorter and smoother way than I had come between the 
vines to the house appointed for us, passing by many a goodly building 
that would, I thought, have done me far more immediate credit as a 
quartermaster. 

Bellevue is a sort of chalet run to seed, sprung up at least a story 
too high for its general-figure ; but it is neat and new; and this last 
best quality was to be preferred to many a more romantic one, more 
compatible with scorpions and still less mentionable vermin. 

There is a bit of pleasure-ground all round, and a verandah round 
two sides of the house, upon which glass-doors open; four minutes’ 
walk from the back door, down the summer promenade, brings us to 
the bridge. Across the bridge, along the river Paper, is the winter 
promenade, opposite, from which a number of little alleys and by- 
ways plunge into the centre of the town. Going upwards, the heights 
of Obermais may be reached in ten minutes from bellevue; distances, 
therefore, are convenient on all sides. 

“Tt is not, in every respect, the situation I would have chosen,” 
said our autocrat. “It is rather near the wind current of the valley ; 
BUT,” and he pronounced the “ but” in capital letters, “it is one of 
the three houses here from whence you can get out to the sun, without 
any shade or cold passage whatever. You have neither the damp of 
a parterre—the hill prevents that—nor the fatigue of stairs. 

“You will take this apartment for a month, after which I shall 
decide whether the patient is to stay here, or to go farther south. 
The Comtesse shall sleep in this room, and the Griifin in that one. 
Have youa cook? No? the most necessary person of the establish- 
ment left behind!” and he looked indignant reproach at me for being 
but a useless secretiir, and not a cordon bleu. “Fortunately, by a 
very unusual chance,” he again accentuated our improvidence, “I can 
procure you a good one.” 

“The Comtesse shall remain another day in bed at Bozen, and the 
day after to-morrow, at eleven o'clock, you will place her in a well- 
closed carriage and bring her here. She will be here by half-past 
two, and at three I shall see her for an ascultation-jilzo” (this Klop- 
stock form of speech was the doctor's trick). “It is settled; good- 
morning to you,” and he hurried down to the town, for the legislation 
of some other of his subjects. 

I sat down to recover myself, bewildered and thankful that my 
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countess was not one of your thorough-going German housewives, 
but had in her a dash of the soft slave indolence that made her willing 
passively to accept the good things provided for her, instead of 
resolutely rejecting all things not provided by herself. 


Cuapter VII. 


I vounp the Griifin still up, and writing by the light of four dim inn 
candles. I have another item to add to the long list of losses to the 
present generation, which elderly persons deplore. Some say there 
are no children now-a-days ; others say no horses, no attached servants, 
no unadulterated linen, no great men, no stunning beauties. This I 
know—there are no candles. Where is the transparent wax? where 
are the neat wicks, the straight, polished, never-running-away lights 
of our youth? I say, where ? 

She looked up, with a faint flicker of her own kind smile, as I came 
shivering and chattering, as though I had been to seek the remains 
of Sir John Franklin, instead of a sunny nook for an invalid so 
precious. 

She rang for tea, and had wn grogue mixed, and when I was 
thawed, I began to report. 

“ Ah, Basil,” she said, “I begin to fear we have come to8 late and 
to the wrong place. You are more frozen than ever you were when 
you came in the sledge from Kraschau. Vera seems so ill to-day, 
and so depressed. She has been talking of dying, and begging me 
not to be sorry! She says she would not suffer but for my pity 
for her.” (It is a German superstition that an agony of regret or 
excessive compassion, looking on the dying, delays death and prolongs 
suffering.) ‘“ ‘Of what use, she says, ‘is one silly girl more or less 
on earth ; whereas in heaven she can pray for us?” 

“Did you not answer, ‘Why be a silly girl, and why not pray on 
earth ?” I cried, impatiently. ‘“ Please God we shall have her wise 
and well again before summer comes. Though, as for use, of what 
use does she expect to be ? of what use are girls in general? they are 
not meant to be useful—ornamental rather, and delightful; and for 
these duties who so fitted as Comtesse Vera? I wish, my dear 
madam, you would be so gracious as to scold the child when she talks 
such nonsense.” 

“Nonsense or not, if she only believes that she wishes to die, it is 
clear that she is wretched—wretched enough, and ill enough, for 
anything. I sometimes think, Basil,” and here she hesitated, and 
coloured like a maiden, “that I am not the best person in the world 
to guide a girl of her age. I have so little of that kind of experience 
she most requires; I may have made a mistake, and relied too much 
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on her pride; she may be suffering from——” but here she broke off 
suddenly, wished me good-night, and left me. 

The intervening day of rest may have done something to the im- 
provement of her spirits, for I found our patient quite alert on the 
journey to Meran; indeed, I had often occasion to observe that she 
never let herself down so low as when alone with her mother. As 
one woman, plain or indifferent, by the very fact of her presence, 
may have a softening and restraining influence on a dozen of 
men, so one man, be he ever so insignificant and ever so respectful, 
may serve as a sort of police to the disorder of woman’s nerves, a 
staff to sustain her reasoning powers; flowers will climb and hang 
even by a thread. 

The sun burned in through the glasses of the carriage, and the 
ladies scorned me for an icicle, having returned so frozen the day 
before. They were not aware how this rarefied mountain air may 
treat a man if once it can get fairly round him. 

As we approached Meran—passing Trautmannsdorf on high to our 
right, its long facade gleaming mellow in the sunshine; Lana and 
Lebenberg to the left, cold and blue plunged in everlasting shade; 
the two sides of the valley standing opposed as the children of light 
and the children of darkness—I thought it prudent to put a curb on 
the flight of the ladies’ imagination, which might lodge them in one 
of those imposing piles of building that make parade of a delusive 
hospitality, and appear to offer apartments for choice. 

“ Now let me tell you what you have chosen for us,” began Vera. 

“ Chosen!” I protested ; “there was no - 

“Well, what you did not choose, then,” she cried, rousing herself 
and looking about like a wakened child, throwing off the furs which 
the sun through the glass might almost have singed. “I have an 
instinct in those things, you know; is it that pink house on the hill, 
showing its teeth at us?” And in fact, the crenelated ornament along 
the pink walls looked like nothing so much as the rateliers at dentists’ 
doors, grinning on their rose-coloured gums. 

“Or in that old house with the cypress as sentinels ? How nice it is 
to see the cypress as tall as poplars! but if people come here to die, 
they must often want cypress in Meran.” She would deal out such 
little wounds to us, even in her best moments. 

“You do not look conscious yet, Mr. Basil; are we not arriving ?” 

“T should, at least, look guilty, if you expect to live in any of these 
castles, for the house I have taken is nothing like them ; but it has at 
least well-made doors, and close-shutting windows. The doctor told 
me that the half of these were impossible residences—ruins—preserved 
so fresh by the dryness of the climate. The few possible dwellings 
are again divided into the desirable and the undesirable, and the 
desirable are generally engaged from one winter to another.” 
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“Are we then among the impossible, or simply among the unde- 
sirable ?” she asked, saucily. 

“Neither, Comtesse Vera, in essentials at least; although if you 
seek the romantic, you may consider it undesirable.” 

“Where beds and stoves are concerned, I do not consider the ro- 
mantic in the least in the world,” said the countess; “and when thou 
art strong again, dear, thou shalt go in search of the romantic with 
Kathi and a donkey.” 

Vera was too courteous to show any disappointment, and turned the 
current of her enthusiasm to the views and the mountains. She 
appreciated the advantage of walking through the verandah straight 
into her room, without returning to her babyhood and having recourse 
to Werner’s arms. 

The cook appointed for us, a tall woman with a dark coronet of hair 
and very wide grey eyes, rushed upon her ladies and kissed their hands 
with all the zeal of a new broom, and new this one remained to the 
last. 

She was one of the most able servants I ever came across. I learned 
her value in my capacity as courier; and though warned, on many 
sides, that she filled her own pockets rather fast, she at least did not 
empty her mistress’s any farther than other servants whom I have 
known to be scrupulously honest; her good management fed herself 
and her employers. She catered indefatigably in this place of un- 
certain resources, and I have known her to undertake the management 
of an excursion’ and its refreshments with a degree of capacity that 
amounted to generalship. 

I make no scruple of wasting half a dozen lines on a cook, always a 
mainspring in the machinery of life, never more so than in Meran, 
where eating is so essential a part of the system, and so hard a part to 
the patient, that every alleviation of their lot should be procured at 
any cost. 

I had some curiosity to see how Vera would incline to her new 
tyrant, and I studied her countenance as her arm-chair was wheeled to 
the table for our five o’clock dinner. There wasa little curve of offended 
pride on her lip and a shade in her eye, while her mother looked as if 
she had heard good news. 

Dr. X had therefore augured favourably of her case (and his 
prophecies are more infallible than Dr. Cumming’s). But it might 
have been better for his interest, for the good name of Meran, and the 
captivation of Vera’s confidence, to have aggravated the mother’s 
alarms, and given the reins to Vera’s hobby. 

“ Dr. X—— certainly is, and looks, different from doctors in general,” 
observed the countess, with half a smile; “he has no spotless jabot, 
and no diamond pin; but I hope that does not prevent his knowing 
what he is about, for he engages to have Vera well again by May, 
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provided the air agree with her, and she herself be good and obedient ; 
and her obedience is chiefly to be exercised in eating and drinking. 
So, my love, thou shalt begin and try to be a good little mortal again, 
and not an angel yet. Begin to-day ; see, the half of this Steinhuhn 
(a species of red partridge peculiar to South Tyrol) is not too much 
for thee.” 

“Tt is easy for a strong hungry man to say eat!” cried Vera, with 
a quivering lip, relapsing into childishness. ‘As if eating could do 
any good to a broken——.”’ she stopped short. 

“To a broken constitution, Comtesse Vera?” I interposed, with 
perfect aplomb. ‘‘ Undoubtedly ; at your age, good nourishment must 
form the basis of every cure. Even affections of the mind (Gemiiths- 
leiden) may be lightened by putting more ballast into the other scale, 
the body. Just balance alone forms the perfect man.” 

I used to prose in this way when I wished to give her time to 
recover her common sense. ‘“Gemiithsleiden”—there is a pleasant 
vagueness in the word, often meaning something more wretched, 
because more lasting, than a broken heart, yet adapting itself to any 
form of feminine vagary. 

Werner brought in the port with the coffee, and after reading the 
six lines of her husband’s letter, and kissing the childish scrawls before 
she handed them to me, she proceeded to open a very glazed cover 
with the Lissa and Zittowska arms, and while she read her own, she 
placed before Vera her share of the grand maternal wisdom. 

Vera read, and presently she put up her little hand to shade her 
eyes from the light; and by-and-by the great drops came tap, tap, 
upon the paper, till at last she gave in, rose, with averted face, and 
slipped into the next room. 

Her mother looked up from her letter in some surprise, and took 
up Vera’s. ‘My mother is not so angry either; a little caustic, 
perhaps,” she said at last; ‘the child is too sensitive. I did not see 
any harm in this letter; listen,” and she read : 

“Chere enfan!” I give the princess's French literally; I knew 
how much experience it required to read those missives fluently. 
Though she spoke French like a Parisian, she spelt it as only German 
great ladies of the last century can devise spelling, but, to be just, 
with a certain bouquet of aristocracy which only they can preserve : 


“Cukre Enran,—ne croy point que je soix toujours facher. Je 
t'aime et te veus du bien, san pouvoire t’en faire. Les filettes a cet 
heure ont leur téte—les granmamans sons tros vieilles pour sgavoir ce 
quiil leur faut. Nous avont trouvé une fame pour mon neveu Hugues 
scan te dérangé. Moins belle, il est vrai que selle que nous auriont 
voulus lui donné. Mais douce, sage, et prétte & aimé le mari qu'on 
Iui donera. Ce sera Lory Béthesy avecque un million de dotte. 

Tt 2 
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Adieu, cher petite ; guéris vite, et revient chercher miens que ta vieille 
granmaman qui t’embrasse.” 


“Tet us settle one thing, my dear madam,” I said, folding up this 
little dose of princess’s poison ; “and that is, to take care that this 
gentleman’s name be never mentioned in the Comtesse’s presence ; 
whether she cares for him or not, he evidently has the power of agi- 
tating her in a way that must do her harm.” 

And this the next day proved. There was high fever, which lasted 
many days, and more than a fortnight elapsed before she could make 
any trial of the air that was to be her cure. 


Cuarter VIII. 


Or the divers modes of locomotion in a scale of gradation adapted to 
the strength of the patients. The first permitted is a sedan-chair, and 
a sedan we procured; but Vera was very glad to be allowed to ex- 
change these four ill-drilled, ill-matched Tyrolese legs, that hobbled 
so mercilessly over the stones, threatening to throw her out every 
time they went down-hill—a tendency assisted by the inclined plane 
of the chair (until I had it slung otherwise)—to exchange these for the 
four trim little hoofs of a donkey, harnessed to a small chair, A 
saddle on the donkey, or on a pony, is the third step of promotion for 
patients who are progressing happily to life and health, and not, alas! 
to the grave. 

And so we soon fell into the routine prescribed for us by the legis- 
lation of Meran. There is a Curvorstehung, with a doctor at the 
head of it, who has functions somewhat resembling those of a master 
of ceremonies reversed — instead of being maitre de plaisirs, he 
should rather be called “ L’intendant de nos privations,” as I once 
heard a young Frenchman call his sick-nurse. 

The rules are: bed, as long as you can be kept in it; food, as 
much as you can be prevailed upon to swallow ; sunshine, as much as 
there is; then visits from the sound to the sick; dinner at five, and 
early retreat ; the whole interspersed with raw eggs, and glasses of 
milk and malt extract. 

Thus, I will testify, there never was a place where eating and 
dawdling is so entirely the order of the day, that nothing else can be 
done ; the idleness is infectious ; the best intentions ooze out at your 
fingers’ ends ; one can remain steady at nothing. 

This dawdling descends to the lowest classes. A carpenter will 
keep a chair for a fortnight unmended ; a servant stays out an hour 
to fetch a glass of water. It has often happened to me, meanwhile, to 
forget the order given, and when it was brought, to alarm the workman 
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for his pocket by my indifference, when he would growl that he need 
not have been in such a hurry had he but known that J was in none. 

Only one thing progresses fast, and that is building. Building is 
conducted with an alacrity quite foreign to the habits of the country, 
but then it is done by foreign hands. A house will spring up in a 
summer, and be entered in autumn; every time you pass you see 
another story ; the windows progress from wood to glass, and glass to 
curtains, with a rapidity alarming to the anxious British mind, careful 
of damp and draughts. Tyrol building is rarely done by Tyrolers, 
but by lean, brown, busy, sober Italian hands, stirring their polenta 
twice a day (instead of breaking off five times to fetch food and wine)— 
useful, indefatigable, irreproachable, save, perhaps, for a stab or two 
dealt in the eagerness of discussion ; their hands are as ready with 
their knives as with their trowels. 

These poor, working, wandering tribes, are hated and scorned for 
JSalsche Welsche by the solemn giants of the country; but the very 
bad example they give of the work a man may do in a day, undoubt- 
edly goes a great way to their prejudice. 

These great stalwart Tyroler men, who look as if, with one shove 
of their broad shoulders, they could shake down the ruins some of 
them live in, lounge away their lives with their fine, sleepy, grey 
oxen, as though the vines grew of themselves, which, to be sure, in 
some measure they do. 

Comtesse Vera commenced the duties of the cure by being daily 
carried down to the Promenade. This is a narrow strip of ground by 
the river, a sort of sun-trap: rays concentrated by means of walls 
and water to more than summer heat, stretching from the carriage 
bridge to a long, high swing bridge of stone, licensed to carry nothing 
four-footed heavier than a goat across the Paper ; sometimes a rushing 
river; often nothing but a ragged thread of water, filtering its way 
among great flat white stones. 

Looking up the current, a strangely peaked hill of rocks rises 
straight in the middle of the narrow pass. An accident ; a fragment, 
seeming, as somebody said of the Salzburg disorder of foreground, to 
have been dropped on the way, as the great mountains were being 
carried to their places; flights of stairs lead upwards and downwards 
from the bridge; and the rocks of the Kiichelberg rise so straight, 
and bring the foreground so close, as to have the exaggerated effect of 
stage scenery. 

If a peasant or two be coming down on those columns of legs, cased 
in white stockings, velveteen smalls, their scarlet vests girt with broad 
leather belts and their drooping hats shading long curls, with a goat 
or two before them, you stand in momentary expectation of a burst of 
the “ Du-li-as” and “ A-i-os,” with which our opera-rustics say good- 
morning. 
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Along the Promenade the better part of the wall bounds the garden 
of the convent of “English ladies,’ and then come three or four 
houses with gardens to them, much prized as winter quarters, 
though they all have their staircases, and most of them their entrances, 
to the north, making a difference of fifty or sixty degrees of Fahrcn- 
heit between one side of the house and the other. 

There the band plays daily, weather permitting, and the young and 
gay come to hear it, when young and gaj there chance to be in Meran. 

The general population of the Promenade is a sad-looking race. 
There are poor wasted faces, squalid, neglected persons—patients who 
seem to have bidden adieu to the world long before they leave it, 
unshayven and unshorn (do the Meran doctors believe the strength to be 
in the hair, like Samson’s ?), sitting day after day in the hospital dress— 
blue spectacles, slouched hats, ruffian-like chokers, and a plaid on their 
shoulders. I would not mock the sick and suffering, often neglected 
and alone ; but while Germans regard it as an aggravation of illness to 
be decently clothed, I should consider it a solace. 

I have also remarked that consumption abroad wears an aspect 
totally different from that to which we are accustomed in England: it 
does not deck its victims here with the roses which so often conceal 
its ravages—most of these Meran patients wear the seal of death un- 
disguised. 

It is true that cases of scrofula, languor, and nervousness, as well as 
diseases of the spine and throat (which alter the countenance more than 
phthisis), are more frequent, and have here a better chance, than 
affections of the lungs alone. Meran is not really to be considered as 
a southern climate. Its advantages may be thus stated: of all moun- 
tain climates it is the sunniest and driest we can attain in Europe, 
and the amount of fine weather is greatest, permitting invalids to take 
the air almost every day. There may be two months together of 
perfectly even equal temperature; golden days each alike as a string 
of beads. And if the air be keen, we may exclude it by artificial 
means, and catch as much sun as we want. 

The healthy, who are not as carefully preserved from the contrast 
between sun and shade, are apt to suffer* from the subtle transparence 
of the atmosphere, feeling the cold more than in Vienna, Stuttgardt, 
Wiesbaden, and the like hazy towns. Very violent inflammatory 
attacks are often the preliminary steps to acclimatisation. 

Most of the Meran peasantry also die of pulmonary disease; and 
this, they are told, is God’s judgment on them for their sins, in 
harbouring, for the love of filthy lucre, in this secluded nook, this 
happy valley, otherwise so safe from temptation, all manner of Jews, 


* Not in the houses: all these have excellent stoves and double windows. 
The indoor misery of cold weather in Italy is here unknown. 
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infidels, and heretics ; strangers, who leave them their good coin, and 
well-agio'd silver, but also the infection of their doctrines and diseases. 
There may be something in this, yet more in their going to church in 
the sharp biting morning air long before daylight, and in the rough 
red wine they drink from the barrel—like water, I was about to say, 
only, except in the water cure, I know of no man drinking six or 
eight bottles of water a day. 

One of the still existing meritorious unsophistications in Meran is 
that of dress—speaking unselfishly of the merit; for me it cannot con- 
cern, but rather amuse, to watch the kaleidoscope of fashion’s freaks. 
The invalid may adjourn, for the time being, the absorbing question of 
“wherewith shall we be clothed?” He, or rather she, may consider 
herself among the lilies of the field, as in idleness, so also in this. 

I have said that Vera had no talent for personal adornment ; that is, 
she had never tried it; she had always been a lily; her mother had 
all the unimpeded delight in dressing her, as when at ten she dressed 
her doll. Therefore this helpless little maiden ever appeared braver 
than the bravest. 

Both ladies were too handsome and distinguished-looking not to 
create a certain sensation when they first came on the Promenade ; 
but they did not find much to please them there. Even Vera, sent as 
she was to seek the sun, gave it up after the following experiences. 


Cuartrer IX. 


One pay there came the regimental band from Bozen, and a crowd 
assembled to hear it; not only the paying crowd, entitled to seats on 
the Promenade, but on the bridge, without the pale, the broad red 
and green chests of the peasants were close packed, man to man, 
with scarcely space for a pin to fall between their broad-brimmed hats. 
Naturally, I speak of the carriage-bridge ; the stone arch would have 
given way at once under that weight of human flesh and bone, and the 
rush of the now full river must have conveyed to those patient ears 
but faint impressions of the Midsummer Night's Dream and the 
Mihlenrader Waltzer. 

Vera sat listlessly listening, like a snow queen in her curly white 
cloak, more observed than she chose to observe, turning her delicate 
profile to the water, showing the large Grecian knot of soft brown 
hair, on which her little black hat so jauntily rested; the thin grey- 
gloved fingers unconsciously marking the measure on the parapet 
against which she leaned ; her half-closed eyes following, with a look 
of more severity than I had known in her, the gambols of a sallow 
little lady, whose unwearying exertions had at last been crowned with 
a considerable share of success and attention. She had bright eyes, 
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and knew how to use them; small feet, and perseveringly showed 
them. In her dress, it is true, she wore the mourning of her Polish 
race, doomed to sackcloth and ashes, but her manner was full 
carnival. 

, Among the victims of her ever-spread nets was a pale young man 
in lancer undress, who resignedly walked by her side, and by the oc- 
casional alms of an absent smile satisfied her claims on his attention. 
His eyes, I saw, were wandering about in search of release, and, 
singularly enough, found the promise of such in my own unengaging 
countenance, as I sat by myself, isolated by the crowd from those I 
belonged to. In public I preferred leaving my ladies in their own 
native glory, undimmed by the shadow of my attendance. Such 
vanity as I have is invested in others, and thus brings me the surest 
interest. 

With a hasty excuse to his companion, he turned short round, and, 
to my surprise, addressed himself to me, with many courteous apologies 
for so doing. 

“You are, if I mistake not, the only Englishman now in Meran; 
I would wish to beg the favour of your advice in a little matter of 
business.” And he proceeded to explain that an English friend of his, 
desiring to remit the price of some commissions of art and vertu which 
he, the speaker, had executed for him in Venice, and the money- 
changer here, being as ignorant as himself with regard to English 
remittances, he ventured to appeal, &ec. Ke. 

I explained what I knew, and we proceeded to further discourse, 
exchanging first the small coin of local observations. 

“In winter this is the only spot where a man who lives in the 
town can safely sit,” he said; “but there are some trials to the 
patience of a quiet man.” 

I observed that the music was good, the shelter and the benches 
plentiful and well-placed. 

“Ay,” he said; “but this music is not our daily fare, and the 
benches are always filled, when people are crowded together as on a 
tea-tray ; that is precisely the nuisance of the music—it tempts the 
healthy to usurp the place of the invalids. I wish to Heaven our 
guardians, the Curvorstehung, would pronounce us of age, and leave 
us to our own devices.” 

“But they must facilitate life here on some points.” 

“On the contrary ; the useful things jail, and the useless abide ; and 
yet the heavy taxes here place a considerable sum at their disposal. 
They want to build a Kursaal now; and we see each other far too 
often as it is. This eternal twittering and twiddling (gethue und 
gedudel) is all very well at Carlsbad or Kissingen, but in a place 
where you have to stay six months it may drive a man mad.” 

“Ts it the Curvorstehung who undertakes the gardening?” I 
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asked, looking with compassion ‘at the dead roses and brown ever- 
greens. 

“Of course it is; they plant two-inch exotics, which prove them- 
selves exotics especially in not thriving, instead of making haste to 
cover these glaring walls with a good coat of ivy or Virginia creeper.’ 

‘¢ And Nature in these valleys is so rich.” 

“The richest I ever saw; but to plant chestnuts, pomegranates, or 
cypress would be too natural a thing for them to do; they cannot let 
Nature alone; their improvements are the curse of the place.” 

I told him the story, in Miss Burney’s memoirs, of Cambridge 
saying to Capability Browne, that “he hoped he might die before him, 
for he should prefer seeing Paradise before he had been there to im- 
prove it.” 

This made the lancer show his fine teeth, and did him good, I 
suppose, for he dropped the Curvorstehung. 

“You are acquainted with Countess Ravensburg, I believe?” he 
asked, after a pause. I immediately explained my position in the 
family, lest I should have been mistaken for some roving Croesus (as 
all roving Englishmen are bound to be), whereupon he became even 
more courteous than before, thereby confirming my impression of his 
gentle breeding. He was tall and pale, with sad eyes, and the finest 
hands I ever saw on a man—a convalescent, probably ; he was not so 
near death as, in consumption, his evident weakness would indicate. 
He seemed desirous of hearing about the Ravensburgs. Was that 
beautiful girl the Comtesse Vera, the invalid? Did the Meran air 
appear to have the desired effect? and the like. He believed his 
sister had once been a playfellow of Countess Ravensburg’s. He ex- 
pected her next week, and was certain she would be charmed to 
renew, &c. &c. 

He slipped his card into my hand as he left me, while I, summoned 
by a look from the countess, ran to call the lazy packtriger (porters), 
who were sitting on the footway of the bridge cracking nuts and 
pelting passing peasant girls with the shells. 

As we were packing Vera in her chair, with plaids and shawls, she 
looked up in my face with a changing colour, and the light in her 
eye I had seen in Inspruck when those green jackets passed. 

“You have got a new friend, Mr. Basil, I see.” 

“ Does that astonish you, Comtesse ?” 

“Not me; only that it again proves you to be in the wrong, which 
is astonishing enough.” 

“ And pray how in the wrong now, most undutiful pupil ?” 

“Thus in the wrong: that you always affect to consider yourself a 
rugged piece of virtue, and repulsive to strangers, and yet I often 
find that they are perspicacious enough to adore you at first sight. 
This gentleman, for instance, does, for I watched him. Who is he? 
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He was glad to escape from that persevering Pole and take refuge 

with you. Is she not audacious? I hate coquettes,” she said sud- 

denly, with a viciousness that made me start. 1 showed the card. 

“ Rittmeister Count Rudolph Rheda, Cioalart Lancers.” And two 

roses flamed on her cheeks as she was carried off. 

“ Yes, cioalart,’ I repeated to myself, looking at the card; she said 

then, “ Facings red, yellow klapka.” I must ascertain ; and I walked 

straight into the town, and into Potzelberger’s library, asked for a 

“Schematismus” (Austrian Army List), and looked out Cioalart Lancers. 

Passing my finger along the names, there, sure enough, among the 

Rittmeisters was Count Rudolph Rheda, with the key and a medal or 

two after his name. But Lissa? Nowhere; neither Hugo nor other ; 

and no name that I had ever heard among the Ravensburg or Lissa 

connections or familiars. 

T had again lost the thread. She cannot be so learned in klapkas 

for the mere interest of the subject in itself; I mused and fretted. 

These uniforms! No wonder we see women losing fame and name for 
the sake of dress, if they imagine it to have on us the effect a man’s 
coat has on them! Or is it the work of the soldier—the slaughter— 
that pleases them? Are they so bloodthirsty ? 

And it is very often the gentlest, purest, most pious, that have 
these warlike instincts ; who are in a fever at the sound of a bugle, 
and burst into tears when a regiment goes by. Vera, too! and | had 
been so careful, neither by prohibition nor praise, to cultivate the 
military fever in my pupils—boys or girls. Boys are naturally drawn 
to uniforms, as crickets to the fire; but woman! It is almost a justi- 
fication of Mahomedanism ! 

Not many days more did Vera adorn the Promenade with her pre- 
sence. Having daily seen the Pole, with imperturbable aplomb, regularly 
settle herself next to the most deserving of the very small circle of 
admirers which even the most painstaking collectress can bring 
together in Meran, and having watched with her great grave eyes, in 
indignant silence, the succession of manceuvres played off in bewilder- 
ing variety by that active little angler, she said : 

“Mr. Basil, I have done with the Promenade for ever; I shall 
never come here again. Will you be so kind as to find quieter walks 
for me?” And she rose, and swept her lavender train along the 
yellow sand, with the air of a young Diana ; head erect and lashes down, 
as though the sight of such proceedings was too ignoble to be looked 
upon ; leaving the culprit undoubtedly delighted at her indignation, if 
it implied her absence, and the possibility of herself commanding the 
eyes as well as the ears of her slaves, or at least of those whom she 
desired as slaves. 

The Vicar of Wakefield found a ribbon suffice to change the cha- 
racter of his pensive daughter, and that does seem a trifling cause. 
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Probably Vera had better reason for her vacillations; but since her 
return from Reszovar, her humour had as many keys as a pianoforte ; 
she would change every half-hour ; the soft yielding child would have 
moments of imperious impatience, of severity, of unexplained jealousy, 
that astonished me as much as if I had pricked my fingers with a 
snowdrop. These fits would surprise herself too ; she would repent, 
and deplore them with tears. 

“Tell me, Mr. Basil,” she said, on one heavenly day when she 
was lying on the ottoman in the verandah, after a pause in my 
reading, during which I had had the pleasure of noting the evenness 
of her leisurely drawn breath, and the serenity of the soft dark eyes 
that had been absorbed by the blue sky, and the ethereal outline of 
the snowy ridges opposite—“ have'I not been very odious, at times 
at least? I should like you tosay you were surprised at my being so 
disagreeable. I am sure, at least, you had no right to expect it of me. 
It would have been hard on mamma to expect her to scold me, but I 
think you might have given me now and then a good moral shaking.” 

“ My child! I could as soon have shaken a poor unfortunate in a 
brain fever.” 

“Ah! but I was not so ill at first; I only wanted to be, and was 
cross when you all prevented me. I felt a sort of disgust at every- 
thing I had ever done before, and did not know what to turn to.” 

“You, perhaps, began by being a little perverse, but you were soon 
too weak to be wise; a little stamina added, and I was certain of again 
seeing Comtesse Vera Ravensburg in her own proper, and, though I 
say it, very exemplary person—as she is, in short.” 

“Say rather as she should be, and, please God, shall be—put it in 
the future, Mr. Basil. I should be glad to consider you as a prophet, 
for there is very much wanting yet; and, please, do not try to excuse 
the past, but rather let me ask your pardon for it.” 

Perchance my dear pupil may appear to talk in the style of Miss 
Fairchild, Miss Prim, and Miss Pretty, in the story books, and those 
who only know the genus girl in a gregarious state, may accuse her 
of affectation; but a young maiden of seventeen, who has grown up 
alone under her mother’s eye, and that mother a great lady and a tender- 
hearted woman, may talk like a little book, and feel what she says too, 
and the affectation would rather be forced on her had she to strike the 
right tone, and fall into the slang and chaff of her species, as it may 
be studied in the herds of ball-rooms, and the twittering confidences 
of two very dear friends from school. 
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One pay Countess Ravensburg came home late for dinner, bright and 
smiling, with her eyes as blue as the velvet diadem in her bonnet. 
She began to explain, while Werner’ was helping her off with her 
heavy cloak and Julie came to take her bonnet and to release her 
from her fur boots: 

“T have been to see Pepi Horowitz, and we had so much to say 
she would not let me go. She has sold her palace in Rome, and has 
settled here altogether. That poor wreck of a husband of hers can 
be led about unseen, and the air keeps him in bodily health. She 
has made her house very comfortable, as she alone understands how 
to do: it is that old house we saw with the cypress before it; but 
what with these and the windows being so few, I could not help 
thinking of a tomb, and she, poor dear, looks as if she had been buried 
alive—such a death-like colour! she looks ten years older than my 
mother, and is in reality younger; but she is so nice and so dear, 
she hugged me and cried over me, and is so sorry about our trouble 
with thy illness, darling.” And she stooped over Vera to kiss her. 
“She says my old playfellow, Sisi Rheda, is here. She has en- 
tirely left her archduchess. The reading and talking wore her out, 
and she is here to recover, and her brother is with her; he has some- 
thing or other to recover from, too, I believe; I did not sufficiently 
attend to make out what. Did not you say something about having 
met Count Rheda, Mr. Basil ?” 

The countess was essentially a great lady, not so much in ignoring 
as in really not seeing or hearing what was not specially addressed to 
her notice. “He is in the hussars—lancers, dear mamma.” Vera 
never forgot those. 

“Lancers, perhaps; how dost thou know, dear child? I must 
take thee to Pepi to-morrow; I promised ; there are no stairs, and the 
sedan-chair can take thee straight into her very bedroom. She asked 
whom thou wast like, and I said she should help me to find out, but I 
doubt whether she will find any precedent among us for those southern 
eyes of thine ;” and she lifted up her child’s head between her own two 
beautiful hands, and looked into the eyes she was so proud of until 
her own grew sad. 

“Hast thou been crying again, Vera? alas! for what?” 

“or my own follies, darling mother—for having tormented thee ;” 
and she put her arms round her mother’s neck and hid her face from 
her scrutiny. “I know nothing else that should make me cry, nor 
anything that shou/d make me unhappy when I am with thee.” And 
mother and daughter had a thoroughly refreshing cry of tenderness 
and emotion. 
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Miracles are rare; it is not therefore to be supposed that Vera 
changed from that day; but insensibly the Meran treatment began 
to tell upon her nerves, and I ceased to fear that she was to fall a 
prey to the vice of tears: crying does with some women amount to a 
vice, and is a more unpleasant one than many worse. 

She may have often suffered’from a quiet heartache; all the more, 
perhaps, from the struggle with her over-sensitive conscience, which 
reproached her for having placed her heart beyond her reach ; all the 
more, because she had no pride to support her in the struggle: but 
her resolves were good. She had resolved to be well and to be happy 
at home, and we could not doubt that such resolves would bring their 
own reward. So much had a little oxygen and a little quiet already 
done for her, and these two doctors are, after all, at the bottom of ail 
the miracles of Meran. 

She would eat her appointed task without complaining, and take 
pleasure in the exhilarating air and the magnificent views I led her 
to. It was drawing to the end of February. Violets, kicherten und . 
kosten, in shady corners. The almond trees shed their snow at our 
feet, as for a bridal procession. Lizards slipped in and out of the 
elowing walls. Vera would cast off one peeling after another, while 
Kathi and I toiled after her panting bearers—fond, able-bodied human 
accessories to this one little fragile girl, who, seated on her unsteady 
throne, carried us in her train wherever her fancy led. 

Out of doors her impressionable nature yielded to the sunshine 
about her; at home she had many relapses; but I began to find out 
that melancholy was now merging into ennui. 

I found her rather curious about her mother’s visit to the pensioned 
maid of honour—she even proposed accompanying her. 

“ Nay, darling, thou art absolved from all social duties. The stairs 
are cold and steep, and the doctor says people who live upstairs don’t 
exist for thee. She is not so ill, and will come and see thee here.” 

And next day Countess Cecilie Rheda did come, and fell into rap- 
tures, and kissed and caressed Vera with all the enthusiasm she had. 
a claim to, both for her own and her mother’s sake. Yet I imagined 
that, on Vera’s side, the delight rather flagged; though, contrary to 
the reigning fashion among Comtesserlen, she is the politest child I 
ever knew. 

In the evening I asked her if she liked Countess Rheda as much as: 
she had expected. 

“Oh yes, she is very nice!” she said, quietly; and then, after a 

. pause, “ Don’t you think it was rather rude of her brother not to 
come ?” 

“ He is in Venice for a day or two,” I was able to answer, and she 
appeared satisfied. 

Now, I have almost the same weaknezs for this dear child as her 
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mother has, and if I as her tutor could in any way contribute to her 

welfare and satisfaction, she should have it. 

Therefore I should have been quite ready to further any amusement 

she might anticipate from the infusion of some lighter ingredient in 

the very sedate (solide) set that was beginning to form around her 

mother. Also I am, in general, p€rfectly aware of the favourable 

influence of the society of young men on the nerves of young women. 

Yet, having sometimes occasion to regard my dear pupil as almost 

an angel, I was disappointed at the most trifling taint of earth, and I 

did not feel this sudden interest in lancers, who were not even Count 

Lissa’s lancers, to be in keeping with the poetical idea I had formed 

of her character. 

She felt the shade rise in my opinion of her, and laboured hard to 

dispel it by a little deprecating manner, and an increase of docility 

and humility in her words and ways; and I was very willing to 

forget, and to give her her halo again, classifying any paling of it 

among the aberrations of her illness. 

Eight or ten days after this, before the March winds had set in to 
keep all patients prisoners, Vera, now promoted to driving, had in- 

duced me rashly to undertake the donkey-chair, without the donkey- 
boy—there is decidedly a paucity of boys in Meran. Kathi had to 
be sent home with a bleeding nose. In all decorum, Vera should have 
turned back, and I said so, but she would not; that is, she entreated 
not, and that is worse to me than a will of iron. Before we reached 
the Naif I discovered that her warm jacket was missing. Now, indeed, 
we must go back, I insisted. 

“ Ah no, dear Mr. Basil! don’t be so cruel, pray don’t! one tyrant 
is enough at a time. The winds may come any day now, and I want 
to see the trees in blossom at Trautmannsdorf. If you would have 
the great goodness to go the few steps back to Plauer’s and borrow a 
shawl for me from Countess Horowitz's maid, it would be very kind ; 
no one will see me here, we have not met a soul, and you will have 
joined me before I come to the Naif.” 

I wavered; the man also who hesitates is lost. ‘The day was the 
finest we had yet had, I acknowledged, and my pupil so rarely ex- 
pressed a wish for anything, that I was glad to encourage her to 
wish (will she never did) again, as of old. And she was not a novice 
with the reins; and that meek little donkey could do nothing worse 
than stand still, which form of obstinacy, I argued, would be all in 
my favour. 

I got the shawl, with more polite waste of time than I liked. I 
hastened—I ran—melting in the March sun. She called it a few 
steps, with the injustice of those who drive to those who walk. I 
reached the spot where I had left her. I passed it—no donkey-chair! 
I hurried past the well-known brick cottage, with its carved wooden 
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balconies and its pretty garden, coveted by many a passer-by. I 
looked up anxiously at the windows. The delicate young wife of 
the white-headed diplomate, who plants his melons there, receives so 
many visits. If they should have seen Comtesse Vera Ravensburg 
pass by all alone, how annoyed her mother would be! Even at the 
garden-paling I heard the Naif; the water then was high; would 
there be another accident to add to the record painted on the chestnut 
tree? I ran tothe brink of the ravine ; the troubled brown waters were 
rushing, thick with stones, not really deep, but with current enough to 
stagger those tiny hoofs that had so clumsy a chair to drag after them. 

However, there stood Vera, safe and dry, on the other side, with a 
gentleman talking to her, and there lay the broken chair ; while Grisi, 
‘ probably rejoiced at having done for it, was industriously cropping 
her dinner, doomed, as she was by her vocation, to irregular hours 
and to snatching mouthfuls whenever she found time. 

Vera came flushing over the little foot-bridge to meet me. 

* Mea culpa!” she cried, with folded hands, and all the coaxing 
she could throw into her eyes. ‘‘ You have every right to scold, 
Mr. Basil, only—you won't, I hope? You see I am safe, and not wet, 
and that will make you too happy to scold.” 

“Happy! thank you; that is an easy way of making a man 
happy; you may puta knife to his throat, and then say you have 
made him happy when you lay it down again.” 

I looked farther, in order to maintain the proper degree of grum- 
piness, and recognised Count Rheda. 

I have often marvelled at the instinct girls have in such matters ; 
it is a sort of second sight. Vera had no means of knowing that this 
man, whose acquaintance she wished to make, was to be met with on 
this road, and yet her obstinacy and perseverance in her drive must 
have proceeded from some secret certainty that tempted her. With 
her mind and education, had she seen him go by, or acquired this 
certainty by any other evidence of her senses, delicacy would have 
prevented her insisting on going after him. 

The donkey had, as I premised, done nothing worse than stand 
still, and yet had contrived that her standing still should bring about 
as much mischief as possible. She stood still in the midst of the 
stream and declined to go farther; the stones borne by the current 
had knocked against the wheels of the chair till they shoved it off the 
ford; Grisi, too weak or too lazy to resist, had given way step by 
step, and Vera sat still and shivered, in momentary expectation of 
being turned over into the water, dutifully preferring to owe her 
wetting to fate, and not to her own exertions by getting out and 
walking to dry land. While she sat, straining her eyes for her proper 
squire, another had presented himself on the other side, and dragged 
the broken chair out of the press of stones and current. 
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After due thanks and compliments, Count Rheda magnanimously 
volunteered to lead the donkey home, and to send us another, while 
we went a few steps farther to St. Valentine, where, with the best 
coffee in the world, and two full hours of sunshine before us, we were 
not too much to be pitied for waiting one of them. 

Vera expressed some consternation at the thought of an elegant 
captain of lancers (cioalart too!) being seen leading home a donkey, 
and seemed to believe that :. more appropriate escort for Grisi might 
be found, and be better employed in helping us to wait in patience ; 
but I remorselessly kept him to his word ; and, indeed, I imagined 
that he himself inclined rather to the society of the donkey. 

Vera absently sipped her coffee, gazing into the blue distance, while 
I took note of what was next us. ; 

St. Valentine is a very fine farm, belonging to the Benedictine 
monastery—an Italian-looking building, with bright blue iris before 
it, and a shelving amphitheatre of vineyards behind it. . 

The rugged mountain rises straight from the orchards of the farm, 
sheltering it; still closer under its wing the chapel of St. Valen- 
tine, a pet chapel of the ladies, who have worked for it and adorned 
it till it is disfigured. 

Before us is Trautmannsdorf, on the crest of a jutting promontory 
of the same mountain, standing as in a bouquet of trees of every sort, 
olive even, and pomegranate, for the situation is the warmest in the 
country. It was but recently a ruin, containing the cell of the saint, 
his stone bed and his jar. About fifteen or twenty years ago, Count 
Tr. repurchased it, and rebuilt the castle in a style so well adapted 
to the position as to make it a public benefit, which can seldom be 
said of a modern place in a poetical country. You would imagine 
this had stood for centuries, and it is also a public benefit within, 
they say—to lovers of rococo and antiquaille at least, who may easily 
procure permission to see them. 

On the other side, high above us, is Rametz, showing its teeth 
at us—as Vera said, a fearful disfiguration of a charming site. 
Architectural style about Meran is, in fact, anything but pure, and 
it is hard to say whether German or Italian prevails ;\but in their 
names this mixture has a charm—some so euphonious and some so 
quaint—Rubein, Rametz, Lana, Goyen, Marein ; and then, Schénna, 
Lavers, Patschins, Tschars, Naturus; do not these invite you to visit 
them ? 

I resolved to take spring holidays, and explore and sketch, and nos 
to leave Meran without knowing it well. I was forced to wish we 
might not return. 











